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One  answer  to  profit  growth: 

...  efficiently  operated  service  building! 


An  experienced  team  will  plan  and  design  a  building  through  which 
merchandise  flows  smoothly  and  economically  from  receiving  to  delivery. 
A  study  of  your  operation  will  provide  the  basis  for  a  decision  as  to  what 
will  best  serve  your  customers,  at  a  cost  most  likely  to  promote  profit  growth 
of  your  store. 

Abbott  Merkt  engineers  have  been  designing  service  buildings,  stores, 
warehouses,  shopping  centers,  parking  facilities  for  America's  successful 
merchants  for  35  years. 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  »  * 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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Extend  the  advantages  of 
Automatic  Data  Processing 


Dennison  Print-Punch  Tickets  are  now  available 
in  a  full  range  of  sizes  and  styles  for  all  merchan¬ 
dise  you  normally  machine  mark. 

You  can  use  the  two-part  tickets  illustrated  here 
for  smaller  articles  or  you  can  have  additional 
stubs  to  minimize  re-ticketing  of  returns  and  to 
provide  for  automatic  recording  of  returns. 

The  new  Dennison  Pin  Attacher  for  Print-Punch 
tickets  is  light,  compact  and  fast. 

Models  are  available  to  handle 
20  or  25  column  tickets. 

Either  model  will  handle 
2-,  3-,  or  4-part  tickets. 
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Attaching  Machines  for  Print-Punch  Tickets 
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HOW  TO  SPOT  A  MARKDOWN 


BEFORE  IT  HAPPENS 

With  a  speed  and  accuracy  you’d  never  believe  possible,  IBM’s  new 
305  RAM  AC  reports  on  slow  movers  and  best  sellers  alike! 

Recording  and  analyzing  stock  movements  faster  than  ever  before, 
RAMAC  helps  you  spot  the  “dogs”  early  .  .  .  prevents  reordering  of 
slow-moving  stock  .  .  .  reduces  your  markdown  losses.  In  addition, 
RAMAC  helps  you  gain  more  sales  by  fast  reporting  of  best  sellers  . . . 
helps  you  prevent  “out  of  stock”  situations  .  .  .  unclogs  your  “open 
to  buy”. . .  eliminates  costly  manlial  posting  of  stock  cards. 

Like  more  RAMAC  facts?  Just  call  your  local  IBM  representative 
or  write:  retail  DEPARTMENT  A57-b,  International  Business  Machines 


IBM’S  NEW 

QR^r^mac' 


lt(  whirling  disk  files  find  vital  merchandise  (acts 
(or  you  — without  time-consuming  searching  and 
sorting.  This  remarkable  data  processing  system 


Corporation,  590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


—complete  in  one  unit— produces  up-to-the-minute 
(acts  in  (roctions  o(  a  second. 


data  processing  •  electric  typewriters  •  military  products  •  time  equipment 


*#IUndoxn  Accmi  Method  of  Accounting  nnd  Control 


IBM 
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How  far  can  a  big  appliance-maker  go 
to  help  its  dealers? 

Let  General  Electric  Dealer  Beatrice  Greenberg  answer  that  question  for  you  . . . 


A  few  months  ago,  she  racked  up  the 
biggest  room  air  conditioner  transac¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia-GEA  history — 
350  General  Electric  Thinline  Room 
Air  Conditioners  in  a  single  sale. 

A  big  factor  in  this  success  was  the 
activf  help  of  her  General  Electric  Sales 
Counsellors.  As  Mrs.  Greenberg  says, 


“When  General  Electric  calls  a  man  a 
sales  counsellor,  he  really  is  a  sales 
counsellor— and  a  big  help  to  dealers 
like  me.” 


It  began  in  1954 

Mrs.  Greenberg  and  her  husband  Abe 
are  co-proprietors  of  the  New  Jersey 


Left  to  right:  Charlie  Nott,  Beatrice  Greenberg,  Harold  Eldridge 


Tivgress  k  Our  Most  Important  'hoduct 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Rumbing  Supply  Co.,  in  Trenton,  N.J. 
The  story  begins  3  years  ago,  when 
Mrs.  G.,  as  she  is  called,  decided  she 
wanted  to  specialize  in  General  Electric 
because  “They  always  had  the  best 
products  and  the  best  reputation.” 

In  her  first  8  months,  she  sold  800 
General  Electric  units.  She  was  off  to 
a  good  start.  Mrs.  G.,  an  experienced 
sales  woman,  says  she  learned  a  lot 
from  her  sales  counsellor,  Charlie  Nott, 
and  his  successor,  Harold  Eldridge. 
One  day  a  few  months  ago,  she  heard  a 
nunor  that  the  Broad  Street  Bank  in 
Trenton  was  considering  installing  air 
conditioning.  Immediately  she  got  in 
touch  with  Eldridge  who  in  turn  con¬ 
tacted  Nott,  recently  returned  from  a 
special  training  meeting  on  room  air 
conditioners  at  Appliance  Park. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  G.  and  sales 
counsellors  Nott  and  Eldridge  were  at 
the  bank.  Nott  presented  the  features 
and  benefits  of  the  General  Electric 
room  air  conditioner.  The  bank  agr'^ 
to  consider  General  Electric. 

A  few  more  meetings  took  place, 
and  then  the'feank  gave  Mrs.  G.  the 
good  news:  she  had  the  order.  One  big 
reason  was,  of  course,  the  product. 

But  another  was  that  the  bank  of¬ 
ficers  were  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  a  company  as  large  as  General 
Electric  would  go  so  far  out  of  its  way 
to  help  one  of  its  dealers. 

Mrs.  G.  now  has  orders  from  2  other 
Trenton  banks.  She  is  doing  twice  as 
much  business  as  she  did  before  joining 
General  Electric.  Soon  the  Greenbergs 
plan  to  open  another  Trenton  store. 

Their  success  is  making  us  just  as 
happy  as  it  is  them.  For  as  we  have 
said  before,  what  is  good  for  General 
Electric  Dealers  is  certainly  good  for 
General  Electric. 

General  Electric  Company,  Appli¬ 
ance  and  Television  Receiver  Division, 
Louisville  1,  Kentucky. 
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Management  Perspecthe 


By  J,  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRDGA 


STORES  CONFIDENT  1957  SALES  WILL  HOLD  UP; 
40^  PLAN  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  THIS  YEAR 


Sales  up,  profits  even  or  slightly  up,  at  best!  That’s 
what  the  typical  department  and  sf>ecialty  store 
looks  forward  to  this  fall  and  Christmas,  according  to  a 
survey  conducted  in  August  among  heads  of  NRDGA 
member  stores  with  individual  annual  volumes  of  $2 
million  or  more.  Over  125  store  heads  contributed 
their  experience  and  voiced  their  opinions  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  matters  of  concern  to  retailers.  Total  sales  of 
these  stores  last  year  was  over  $1,750,000,000. 

Volume:  Plus  3  or  4%.  Nearly  70  per  cent  of  the 
reporting  stores  expect  the  last  half  of  1957  to  close 
with  sales  figures  three  per  cent  or  more  ahead  of  the 
corresponding  f>eriod  last  year.  The  median,  or  mid¬ 
dle  figure  for  the  group,  is  an  increase  of  four  per  cent 
over  1956.  Twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  stores  look  for 
their  volume  to  equal  1956;  only  a  few  (eight  per  cent) 
expect  sales  to  drop  below  last  year’s  level. 

The  shorter  selling  p)eriod  between  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  this  year  will  hurt  November-December 
volume,  60  per  cent  of  the  store  heads  believe.  During 
this  period,  the  typical  store  believes  its  sales  will  be 
down  about  two  per  cent  below  last  year. 

Fewer  than  five  per  cent  of  the  reporting  stores 
anticipate  any  difficulty  in  securing  additional  working 
capital  for  Christmas  inventory  and  expense  needs. 

As  for  prices  this  fall,  67  per  cent  of  the  store  heads 
look  for  them  to  remain  stable;  33  per  cent,  however, 
expect  prices  to  rise  by  about  three  per  cent, 

Ready-to-Wear  Leads.  Departments  most  likely  to 
show  large  volume  increases  this  fall,  according  to  the 
reporting  department  stores,  are  ready-to-wear  in  gen¬ 
eral,  infants’  and  children’s  wear  and  sportswear.  Each 
of  these  was  mentioned  by  80  per  cent  of  the  stores. 
Others  mentioned  by  considerable  numbers  were 


women’s  suits  and  coats  and  accessories  (each  men¬ 
tioned  by  37  per  cent  of  the  stores),  and  men’s  wear 
and  home  furnishings  (mentioned  by  30  per  cent). 

Tighter  Stock  Controls.  In  order  to  make  the  most  of 
the  fall  and  Christmas  opportunities,  the  reporting 
stores  plan  to  strengthen  their  basic  stock  controls. 
Almost  60  pier  cent  named  this  among  the  important 
factors  in  achieving  volume  during  the  poriod  ahead. 
Forty  pjer  cent  cited  the  need  for  strengthening  the 
selling  staff  and  for  promoting  more  aggressively. 
Twenty-five  pier  cent  stressed  the  value  of  keeping 
prices  competitive  and  of  stepping  up  the  flow  of  pro- 
motable  items.  One  out  of  five  recommended  showing 
seasonal  goods  earlier  while  an  almost  equal  number 
mentioned  putting  more  emphasis  on  credit  as  a  sell¬ 
ing  tool. 

It  is  apparent  there  is  no  one  method  to  which  stores 
are  pinning  their  hcpjes  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
Instead,  they  are  apparently  planning  a  many-pronged 
attack  on  the  problem  of  keeping  up  volume,  each 
merchant  seeking  the  two  or  three  stepjs  best  suited 
to  his  individual  needs. 

Profit  Betterment  Doubtful.  The  reporting  stores  seem 
less  hopjeful  about  profits  than  about  volume.  They 
are  about  evenly  split  into  three  camps;  those  who 
expect  their  net  for  fall  1957  to  show  an  improvement 
over  1956,  those  who  look  for  a  drop  in  profits  and 
those  who  look  for  their  net  to  be  about  the  same. 

Expsense  is  still  the  retailer’s  prime  target  in  his 
efforts  to  protect  profits  under  present  conditions.  The 
rep}orting  stores  were  asked  to  indicate  the  lines  along 
which  management  should  direct  its  efforts  to  protect 
profits.  Seven  out  of  ten  checked  three  items  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Two-level  MONDAWMIN,  Baltimore.  Md. 
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OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY  *260  ELEVENTH  AVENUE  •NEW  YORK  I.  N. 


store 


effortless  inter- level  travel 
designed  to  fit  shoppers’  feet 


Everything  at  MONDAWMIN  is  within  easy 
walking  distance.  It’s  a  compact,  two-level  shopping 
center.  Conveniently  located  OTIS  Escalators, 
Elevators  and  Dumbwaiters  provide  one-level 
accessibility  to  all  public  and  store  areas. 

In  addition,  OTIS  Freight  Elevators  and 
Dumbwaiters  simplify  three-level  merchandise 
distribution  from  the  basement  trucking  areas. 


of 

MONDAWMIN  CORP. 
Ardtihet;  Fithar,  Nm,  Catnpball 
&  AsMciotM  ol  Baltimore 


Naturally,  any  interruption  in  vertical  transportation  would  immediately 
reduce  the  smooth  flow  of  inter-level  shopping  traffic.  And  sales 
would  drop — because  merchandise  must  be  seen  before  it  can  be  soldi 


What  assurance  has  MONDAWMIN  against  traffic  slowdowns? 

Every  OTIS  escalator,  elevator  and  dumbwaiter,  and  they’re  all  OTIS, 
is  under  OTIS  Maintenance.  It’s  an  "engineered  service"  based  on 
the  experience  of  maintaining  42,862  escalators,  elevators  and 
dumbwaiters.  Its  purpose  is  to  avoid  unnecessary  breakdowns;  to 
keep  equipment  running  at  its  original  efficiency  not  only  during  its  new 
years  but  all  through  its  almost  endless  life  of  service. 


Uninterrupted  vertical  transportation  service  assures  a 
fair  sharing  of  traffic  and  therefore  sales  in  all  areas 
of  a  multi-level  shopping  center. 


Management  Perspective  (Continued  from  page  5) 


the  same  number,  while  only  five  per  cent  see  any  drop 
in  the  practice. 

Only  a  handful  of  stores  (11  per  cent)  keep  their 
telephone  order  boards  open  on  Sundays.  Most  of 
these  kept  their  order  boards  of>en  last  year,  too.  The 
survey  shows  no  increase  in  this  practice. 


list  of  possible  steps  offered.  They  were;  “strive  to 
lower  expenses,”  “strive  for  greater  volume”  and 
“strive  to  reduce  markdowns.”  About  two  in  five  in¬ 
dicated  they  consider  efforts  “to  improve  turnover” 
important  and  also  that  an  effort  to  “get  higher  mark¬ 
ons”  is  in  order  at  this  time. 


Consumer  Demand  Healthy.  Most  of  the  participating  New  Sales-Builders.  In-the-home  selling  is  reported 
retailers  report  cheerfully  on  economic  conditions  in  by  65  per  cent  of  the  stores,  with  rugs,  drap)eries  and 
their  resp>ective  trading  areas.  Employment  is  good  appliances  the  favorite  departments  for  this  treatment, 
in  six  of  every  ten  communities  represented  by  the  Quite  a  number  of  other  departments  were  also  men- 
reporting  stores.  More  than  half  of  the  stores  say  the  tioned  frequently  in  this  connection;  for  instance,  floor 
demand  for  consumer  goods  is  good  and  so  is  consumer  coverings,  home  furnishings,  furniture,  slip  covers,  and 
spending.  Only  a  scattered  few  (five  per  cent)  report  re-upholstering.  More  than  half  of  the  stores  using  this 
unfavorably  on  either  employment,  demand  or  spend-  method  of  selling  express  satisfaction  both  with  the 
ing  in  their  areas.  volume  and  profits  achieved.  7'hey  also  agree  it  costs 

more  to  obtain  this  kind  of  business. 

Pressing  Problem  of  Newspaper  Costs.  Eighty-four  The  reporting  stores  were  asked  about  their  use  of 
per  cent  of  the  reporting  stores  say  their  newspaper  two  familiar  inducements  to  buy:  trading  stamps  and 
advertising  space  rates  are  higher  now  than  a  year  ago.  trade-ins.  Trading  stamps  are  reported  used  by  only 
Because  of  this,  58  per  cent  report  they  are  reducing  six  per  cent  of  the  stores,  but  on  trade-ins  the  picture 
their  linage.  Higher  advertising  space  rates  may  also  is  quite  different.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  stores 
explain  the  fact  that  two  out  of  five  of  the  store  heads  report  accepting  trade-ins,  mainly  on  electrical  appli- 
report  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  vendor-paid  ances  but  also  on  radio  and  TV,  furniture,  furs,  musi- 
advertising.  cal  instruments  and  sewing  machines.  The  survey  also 

Direct  mail  is  used  as  a  promotional  medium  by  88  indicates  that  there  has  been  a  50  per  cent  increase  in 
per  cent  of  the  stores  participating  in  the  survey:  radio  the  number  of  stores  accepting  trade-ins  during  the 
by  68  per  cent;  television  by  36  per  cent.  Package  past  year, 
stuffers  and  bill  enclosures  are  also  used  as  sales  pro¬ 
motion  tools  by  many  of  the  reporting  stores  and  Merchandising  Policies  and  Problems.  Retailers  an- 
seven  out  of  ten  who  use  this  sales  promotion  tech-  swered  a  number  of  specific  questions  on  merchandis- 
nique  consider  it  quite  profitable.  ing.  Among  them  was  the  question  whether  vendors’ 

One  store  in  every  three  reports  plans  to  increase  substitution  of  sizes  and  colors  has  become  a  serious 
the  use  of  package  stuffers  and  bill  enclosures  this  fall,  problem.  Only  1 1  per  cent  said  it  had.  The  stores 
The  same  number  also  intend  to  use  more  direct  mail,  were  also  asked  if  they  were  increasing  their  use  of 
Apparently  radio  is  coming  back  as  a  promotional  private  labels.  Forty-five  per  cent  reported  they  are 
medium.  Not  only  do  almost  seven  stores  out  of  ten  doing  just  that.  Then  they  were  asked  how  they  were 
use  radio  advertising,  but  the  survey  shows  that  30  per  doing  on  imported  merchandise.  Twenty-nine  per  cent 
cent  of  these  stores  have  stepp)ed  up  their  radio  adver-  said  they  were  doing  very  well  indeed;  52  per  cent 
rising  this  year  as  against  the  13  per  cent  who  are  reported  they  were  doing  only  so-so,  while  the  remain¬ 
using  less.  The  remainder  (57  per  cent)  say  they  are  der  (19  per  cent)  reported  they  were  not  doing  so  well 
using  the  same  amount  this  year  as  last.  with  imports. 

Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  reporting  stores  use  TV  On  the  question  of  meeting  discount  house  competi- 
advertising  but  apparently  there  is  no  general  agree-  tion,  seven  out  of  ten  of  the  reporting  stores  said  it  is 
ment  among  retailers  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  their  policy  to  meet  the  prices  of  the  discount  operators 
this  medium.  For  example,  38  per  cent  of  the  stores  penny  for  penny  and  to  refuse  to  be  undersold  on 
ref>ort  they  are  using  less  television  advertising  than  identical  items.  Only  three  out  of  ten  advertise  this 
last  year,  28  p>er  cent  say  they  are  using  more,  while  policy  but  almost  half  report  that  this  policy  of  meet- 
34  per  cent ’are  using  the  same  amount  as  in  1956.  ing  discount  house  comp>etition  has  helped  them  in- 
Store  heads  were  asked  to  indicate  the  extent  to  crease  sales, 
which  national  advertising  does  the  job  for  them  at  Twenty-five  p)er  cent  of  the  reporting  stores  report 
the  retail  counter.  Thirty-four  per  cent  rated  it  very  plans  to  reduce  their  lines  of  major  appliances,  with 
helpful,  52  per  cent  said  it  was  just  fair,  while  14  per  one-third  of  the  members  of  this  group  indicating  they 
cent  felt  it  was  of  little  value.  Evidently,  quite  a  few  plan  to  concentrate  on  one  line, 
merchants  believe  that  local  cooperative  ads  do  the  The  merchants  were  about  evenly  split  on  the  ques- 
job  much  better  at  the  retail  counter.  tion  of  whether  higher  prices  or  trading  up  is  respon- 

The  use  of  exaggerated  false  retail  comparatives  is  sible  for  the  fact  that  average  sales  checks  are  inching 
growing,  the  survey  shows.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  upwards.  Half  of  the  store  heads  g^ve  higher  prices 
merchants  report  finding  more  cases;  57  per  cent  report  the  credit  for  the  rise  in  the  average  sales  check;  45  per 


cent  attribute  it  to  trading  up.  Only  five  p>er  cent  give 
better  selling  the  nod. 

On  the  subject  of  ready-to-wear,  73  fjer  cent  of  the 
store  heads  report  an  increase  in  the  number  of  split 
shipments  from  manufacturers;  67  per  cent  note  an 
increase  in  the  failure  of  manufacturers  to  notify  them 
when  not  cutting  styles  which  have  been  ordered;  half 
of  them  find  an  increase  in  cases  of  poor  inspection  of 
merchandise,  thus  requiring  more  returns  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer;  35  per  cent  report  more  instances  where 
manufacturers  substitute  colors  and  sizes;  and  83  per 
cent  report  that  the  use  of  self-selection  fixtures  in 
ready-to-wear  does  not  tend  to  lower  profits  because  of 
the  customers’  self-downgrading. 

The  survey  also  shows  that  self-selection  fixtures  have 
been  introduced  into  a  number  of  new  departments 
this  year.  Men’s  furnishings,  women’s  sportswear, 
notions,  and  infants’  and  children’s  wear  are  men¬ 
tioned  most  in  this  connection.  But  other  departments 
in  this  category  are:  housewares,  underwear,  hand¬ 
bags,  cosmetics,  skirts,  toys,  stationery,  ready-to-wear, 
blouses,  hosiery  and  budget  dresses. 

With  the  men’s  clothing  average  sales  check  falling 
because  of  the  higher  number  of  summer  suits  sold  at 
lower  retails,  the  store  heads  were  asked  what  they  felt 
should  be  done  to  improve  the  profit  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Four  possible  courses  of  action  were  suggested 
to  them  and  this  is  the  way  they  were  rated  by  the 
rejjorting  stores:  strive  generally  for  increased  markon 
—41  per  cent;  charge  for  alterations— 26  per  cent; 
secure  more  departmental  cash  discounts— 18  per  cent; 
and  promote  those  national  brands  which  increase 
markon— 10  per  cent.  Several  of  the  merchants  recom¬ 
mended  that  stores  concentrate  on  their  own  brands; 
others  that  they  go  after  volume  on  all  price  lines. 

Buyers'  Bonus  Systems.  The  practice  of  paying  bonuses 
to  buyers  is  reported  by  92  per  cent  of  the  stores.  But 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  bonus  is  computed. 
For  example,  16  per  cent  of  the  reporting  stores  base 
the  bonus  on  volume  alone;  15  per  cent  base  it  on 
volume  and  departmental  net  profits;  11  per  cent  on 
volume  and  gross  margin;  another  11  per  cent  base  it 
on  departmental  contribution  alone;  nine  per  cent  on 
departmental  net  profit  alone;  and  seven  p>er  cent  base 
it  on  volume  and  departmental  contribution. 

For  the  additional  work  of  buying  for  the  branches, 
more  than  half  the  stores  (56  per  cent)  give  their  buy¬ 
ers  additional  compensation. 

Sunday  Competition.  Department  stores  report  in¬ 
creasing  competition  from  stores  that  remain  open  on 
Sundays.  Among  the  reporting  stores,  46  per  cent  say 
they  are  faced  with  Sunday  competition  in  their  resjiec- 
tive  areas.  Half  of  the  members  of  this  group  report 
that  the  practice  of  Sunday  openings  is  growing  in 
their  neighborhocxl;  13  per  cent  say  it  is  quite  serious. 
Discount  houses,  furniture  stores  and  drug  stores  which 
sell  all  kinds  of  merchandise  head  the  list  of  the  kinds 
of  stores  reported  to  be  open  on  Sundays,  But  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  retail  establishments  were  also  mentioned 


such  as  toy,  appliance,  garden  equipment,  TV,  road¬ 
side  and  floor  coverings  stores. 

Caution  on  Credit.  The  level  of  consumer  debt  is  being 
watched  carefully.  While  43  per  cent  of  the  reporting 
stores  do  not  consider  it  alarming  right  now,  48  per 
cent  believe  this  is  the  time  for  caution;  eight  per  cent 
feel  the  debt  level  is  too  high.  Good  judgment  and 
care  in  screening  credit  accounts  is  mighty  imp>ortant, 
all  the  retailers  agree. 

Revolving  credit  is  available  in  84  per  cent  of  die 
reporting  stores,  with  three-fourths  of  the  store  heads 
reporting  the  plan  has  proved  very  effective  in  increas¬ 
ing  credit  sales.  The  most  popular  maturity  now 
offered  in  connection  with  revolving  credit  is  six 
months  to  pay.  More  than  half  of  the  stores  offer  it 
to  their  customers.  But  23  p>er  cent  use  a  ten  months’ 
maturity;  17  per  cent,  a  twelve  months’  maturity;  and 
three  per  cent  a  24-months’  maturity. 

Only  a  very  few  stores  (15  p)er  cent)  changed  their 
maturity  on  revolving  credit  this  year.  Most  of  those 
who  did  so  shortened  the  p>eriod. 

Credit  Service  Charges.  The  most  popular  rate  of 
service  charge  on  revolving  credit  accounts  today  is 
one-and-one-half  per  cent  monthly.  This  rate  is  used 
by  over  65  per  cent  of  the  rep)orting  stores,  most  of 
whom  (94  per  cent)  consider  it  sufficient  to  cover  their 
cost.  A  number  of  stores  (15  pier  cent),  however,  still 
add  a  service  charge  of  one  p>er  cent  monthly  on  re¬ 
volving  credit  accounts.  Of  those  stores  using  this 
plan,  35  per  cent  say  the  rate  does  not  cover  costs. 

The  survey  .shows  there  are  many  different  rates  of 
service  charge  in  connection  with  instalment  accounts. 
But  most  p>opular  are  the  practice  of  charging  six  p)er 
cent  annually  and  the  plan  of  charging  eight  pier  cent 
annually.  Not  all  stores  which  charge  these  rates  on 
instalment  accounts  believe  the  rate  is  sufficient  to 
cover  their  cost.  Those  who  charge  one-and-one-half 
per  cent  monthly,  however,  are  quite  satisfied  the  rate 
is  sufficient  to  take  care  of  their  costs. 

From  what  the  stores  repxirt,  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  there  will  be  any  widespread  increase  in  credit 
service  charges  in  1957.  Only  12  pier  cent  of  the  stores 
with  revolving  credit  are  contemplating  such  an  in¬ 
crease  and  only  18  p>er  cent  plan  such  an  increase  in 
connection  with  their  instalment  accounts.  Perhapis 
the  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  so  many  stores 
raised  their  service  charge  in  1956  and  early  this  year. 
.\lmost  half  of  the  repiorting  stores  raised  their  service 
charge  on  revolving  credit  from  one  to  one-and-one- 
half  p)er  cent  a  month,  and  three  out  of  ten  stores 
raised  their  service  charge  on  instalment  accounts 
recently.  Here  too,  the  most  ptopular  increase  was 
from  one  per  cent  to  one-and-one-half  p)er  cent. 

It  is  quite  evident  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  stores  which  add  a  late  charge  to  delinquent 
charge  accounts.  Almost  two  stores  out  of  every  five 
do  this,  with  another  25  p)er  cent  indicating  they  are 
considering  the  procedure.  But  there  is  no  standard 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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practice  as  far  as  late  charges  are  concerned.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  survey,  45  per  cent  charge  one-and-one-half 
per  cent  a  month,  33  per  cent  charge  one  per  cent  a 
month  and  23  per  cent  charge  one-half  p>er  cent  a 
month. 

Credit  life  insurance  is  offered  by  nine  per  cent  of 
the  reporting  stores;  three  per  cent  report  they  are 
considering  it. 

Expense  Control  Devices.  Let’s  see  now  how  stores  are 
attacking  the  expense  problem.  Their  concern  for  the 
way  the  cost  of  doing  business  is  threatening  profits 
has  caused  stores  to  take  definite  action  in  a  number 
of  areas  of  store  operation.  As  the  following  tabula¬ 
tion  shows,  stores  are  now  charging  for  or  restricting 
some  of  the  services  formerly  given  free  to  customers; 


Charge 

Give 

For 

Restrict 

Free 

Men’s  Clothing  Alterations 

19.3% 

25.8% 

54.8% 

C.O.D.  Deliveries  . 

47.0% 

7.0% 

55.0% 

Special  Gift  Wrapping 

75.2% 

11.0% 

13.8% 

Standard  Gift  Boxes 

14.5% 

16.4% 

69.1% 

Parcel  Post  Shipments 

68.9% 

17.0% 

14.1% 

Pick-Up  Returns  . 

7.8% 

4.8% 

87.4% 

Fifteen  jier  cent  of  the  stores  say  they  are  thinking 
of  restricting  returns;  four  per  cent  are  thinking  of 
adopting  a  “no  return”  pwjlicy. 

We  also  asked  the  stores  to  tell  us  of  any  areas  where 
they  were  able  to  reduce  expenses  this  past  spring. 
Most  frequently  mentioned  was  salaries  (named  by  22 
p>er  cent  of  the  stores)  and  advertising  and  promotion 
(named  by  19  per  cent).  Other  areas  of  saving  men¬ 
tioned  were  services,  sickness  and  accident  insurance 
and  supplies. 

These  are  the  expense  categories  where  store  heads 
still  find  expenses  continuing  to  rise:  salaries  (men¬ 
tioned  by  37  per  cent  of  the  stores);  advertising  (16 
per  cent);  supplies  (13  per  cent);  taxes  (nine  f>er  cent); 
transportation  (five  per  cent);  maintenance  (five  p>er 
cent);  services  (eight  per  cent);  insurance  (three  per 
cent);  miscellaneous  (four  per  cent). 

Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  stores  indicate  they  plan 
to  institute  special  cost  reduction  programs  this  fall. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  they  say  they  plan  to  do; 
“Establish  a  strong  expense  control  with  power  to  act 
on  all  expenses  over  and  above  a  tight  budget.”  .  .  . 
“Increase  production  per  employee  by  the  incentive 
method”  .  .  .  “Careful  budgeting  and  reduction  of 
waste  in  all  expense  centers  wherever  possible”  .  .  . 
“Brainstorm  every  operation,  particularly  non-selling” 
.  .  .  “Eliminate  waste  and  habitual  services  for  the 
few”  .  .  .  “Continual  organizational  study  and  work 
simplification  and  more  economical  accounting.” 

New  Accounting  Techniques.  The  survey  shows  that  63 
per  cent  of  the  reporting  stores  have  converted  to 
expense  center  accounting  with  another  five  per  cent 
planning  to  do  so.  Thirty-seven  per  cent  say  they  have 
l>een  using  production  unit  accounting  and  another 


15  per  cent  plan  to. 

It  is  quite  evident  also  that  retailers  are  interested 
in  the  new  technique  of  merchandise  management 
accounting.  Not  only  do  25  per  cent  of  the  contrib¬ 
uting  merchants  believe  the  procedure  looks  promising 
but  also  an  additional  45  per  cent  want  to  know  more 
about  it. 

"Other  Income"  Activities.  Very  few  stores  apparently 
have  recently  added  any  unusual  “other  income”  pro¬ 
ducing  activities.  Several  stores  sell  life  insurance, 
some  sell  tickets  for  local  events  while  others  have  a 
pay  desk  where  customers  can  pay  their  telephone  bills. 

Two  in  Five  Plan  Capital  Improvements.  Concern  over 
expenses  is  not  stopping  the  reporting  stores  from 
laying  out  money  to  make  shopping  easier  and 
pleasanter  for  their  customers.  More  than  two  in 
every  five  retailers  say  they  plan  major  capital  im¬ 
provements  this  fall.  Among  these  stores,  21  per  cent 
will  invest  in  new  fixtures;  18  per  cent  will  add  a  new 
branch;  12  per  cent  will  expand  the  main  store;  seven 
per  cent  will  air-condition;  seven  per  cent  plan  in¬ 
creased  mechanization;  and  five  per  cent  will  install 
new  elevators  or  escalators. 

More  Branch  Stores.  Forty-two  p>er  cent  of  the  report¬ 
ing  stores  are  now  op>erating  branches.  One  in  ten 
plans  to  op>en  a  new  one  this  year  and  13  per  cent  say 
they  w'ill  open  another  branch  in  1958. 

Those  operating  one  branch  store  are  in  the  major¬ 
ity  (32  per  cent).  But  28  per  cent  ojserate  two  branches 
and  13  per  cent  operate  four.  Then  there  are  others 
who  operate  quite  a  number  of  branches,  some  as 
many  as  23.  * 

One  store  in  four  now  has  shopping  center  branches; 
14  per  cent  plan  to  open  branch  stores  in  shopping 
centers  this  year.  The  majority  only  have  one  store 
in  shopping  centers  but  some  have  as  many  as  five. 

Branches  operated  by  most  of  the  reporting  stores 
do  little  or  none  of  their  buying,  receiving  and  mark¬ 
ing.  Nevertheless,  14  per  cent  of  the  reporting  stores 
said  their  branches  do  most  of  their  own  buying  and 
another  six  per  cent  said  they  do  about  half.  On  the 
score  of  receiving  and  marking,  23  per  cent  of  the 
stores  reported  their  branches  do  most  of  their  own 
receiving  and  marking  and  another  four  per  cent  re¬ 
port  that  they  do  about  half. 

Basement  merchandise  is  not  carried  in  three  out  of 
four  branch  stores.  Where  it  is,  it  is  added  to  the 
assortments. 

Sales  have  improved  much  better  in  the  branch  this 
year  than  in  the  main  store,  seven  out  of  ten  of  the 
participating  store  heads  reveal.  They  expect  to  get 
their  best  volume  increase  this  fall  from  children’s 
wear,  ready-to-wear,  sportswear  and  men’s  wear  in  that 
order.  ^ 

On  an  annual  basis,  the  store  heads  report  that 
sjjortswear,  children’s  w'ear  and  men’s  and  boys’  wear 
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generate  tire  most  dollar  volume  in  branch  stores.  Also 
mentioned  as  good  volume  getters  are  housewares, 
dresses  and  furniture. 

Enough  Shopping  Centers.  Most  of  the  cooperating 
merchants  apparently  feel  that  the  number  of  sub¬ 
urban  shopping  centers  now  in  existence  seems  to  be 
just  about  equal  to  the  need  for  such  centers.  Asked 
to  report  on  conditions  in  their  respective  areas,  42 
per  cent  said  that  there  are  “more  than  needed”;  36 
per  cent  said  there  is  “just  about  enough”;  and  22  per 
cent  said  there  is  “room  for  more.” 

Downtown  Renovation.  The  efforts  of  the  downtown 
area  to  hold  its  position  in  the  shopping  picture  were 
also  covered  in  the  survey.  Stores  were  asked  if  their 
cities  had  an  organized  movement  for  the  vitalization 
of  the  downtown  area  and  if  they  took  an  active  part 
in  it.  Two  out  of  three  of  the  participating  retailers 
report  an  organized  downtown  movement  in  their 
respective  cities  and  four  out  of  five  of  them  say  they 
are  taking  an  active  part  in  the  program. 

The  most  common  concern  of  such  organizations  is 
the  provision  of  adequate  parking  facilities;  88  f>er 
cent  of  them  op>erate  in  that  area.  The  promotion  of 
downtown  shopping  is  the  responsibility  of  69  per  cent; 
59  per  cent  are  concerned  with  city  planning;  53  per 
cent  with  downtown  modernization;  51  per  cent  with 
the  planning  of  arterial  highways;  48  per  cent  with 
transit  improvement,  and  44  per  cent  with  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  blighted  areas. 

Thirty  p>er  cent  of  the  stores  own  or  lease  their  own 
parking  lots  downtown;  nine  per  cent  either  own  or 
lease  a  downtown  parking  garage.  Not  all  charge  their 
customers  a  reduced  parking  rate  based  ufKtn  purchase 
validation.  In  fact,  44  per  cent  charge  their  customers 
the  regular  parking  rate.  In  half  of  the  cities,  the  mer¬ 
chants  report,  municipally  financed  parking  facilities 
are  provided  downtown. 

Careers  Recruiting  Programs.  On  the  basis  of  this  sur¬ 
vey,  it’s  apparent  that  not  very  many  retailers  have 
formalized  programs  for  recruiting  high  school  and 
colleges  students.  Only  one  out  of  every  four  reporting 
stores  has  such  a  program  at  the  present  time.  Nor  are 
there  many  local  committees  to  promote  retailing  as 
a  career.  Only  28  per  cent  of  the  store  heads  report 
the  existence  of  such  a  committee  in  their  communities. 

Night  Openings  Increase.  There  has  been  some 
change  in  the  night  openings  picture.  Eighty-two  per 
cent  of  the  stores  are  on  the  same  schedule  as  a  year 
ago,  but  18  per  cent  rejxrrt  they  have  increased  their 
night  openings  this  year.  Among  this  group,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  one  store  in  four  which  adopted  night 
openings  for  the  first  time  this  year,  59  per  cent  in¬ 
creased  them  from  one  to  two  nights  a  week  downtown, 
and  five  per  cent  increased  them  from  two  to  three 
nights  a  week  downtown. 

Among  the  downtown  stores  now  open  nights, 
Thursday,  Monday  and  Friday  evenings  are  the  most 


favored.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  stores  are  ojien 
on  Thursday  night,  21  per  cent  on  Monday  night,  14 
per  cent  on  Friday  night  and  an  equal  number  (14  per 
cent)  open  both  on  Monday  and  Thursday  nights. 
When  it  comes  to  suburban  stores,  one  store  in  every 
five  is  open  on  Monday,  Thursday  and  Friday  nights; 
one  out  of  ten  on  Monday  and  Friday  nights. 

The  store  heads  were  asked  how  many  nights  they 
would  prefer  to  remain  open.  For  the  parent  store 
downtown,  58  per  cent  said  they  preferred  to  open  one 
night  a  week;  30  per  cent  preferred  two  nights;  six  p>er 
cent  three  nights;  while  an  equal  percentage  indicated 
they  would  like  to  stay  closed  every  night  downtown. 

As  for  the  suburbs,  36  per  cent  of  the  merchants  said 
they  would  prefer  to  be  open  two  nights  a  week  in 
their  branch  stores,  27  per  cent  preferred  three  nights 
a  week,  19  per  cent  were  in  favor  of  remaining  open 
only  one  night  a  week,  12  per  cent  said  they  would 
prefer  to  remain  open  five  nights  a  week,  and  six  f>er 
cent  indicated  a  preference  for  four  night  openings  in 
their  branch  stores. 

Are  downtown  night  openings  really  profitable  for 
a  store?  Most  of  the  store  heads  think  they  are.  Sixty- 
four  per  cent  believe  that  one  night  opening  is  really 
profitable;  34  per  cent  feel  the  same  about  two  night 
openings;  while  two  per  cent  have  the  same  feeling 
about  three  night  openings  downtown. 

One-third  of  the  contributing  store  heads  believe 
that  later  morning  openings  and  later  afternoon  clos¬ 
ings  for  the  downtown  store  on  days  when  it  is  not 
open  at  night  would  prove  effective  in  meeting  sub¬ 
urban  competition. 

Most  Important  Problems.  The  contributing  merchants 
listed  a  number  of  problems  which  they  feel  are  cur¬ 
rently  of  greatest  importance.  They  rated  them  in  this 
order:  (1)  Controlling  expenses— 34  f>er  cent;  (2)  Get¬ 
ting  qualified  sales  help— 20  j)er  cent;  (3)  Wage  and 
Hour  laws— 10  per  cent;  (4)  Revitalization  of  down¬ 
town— 10  per  cent;  (5)  Profits  and  their  maintenance— 
8  per  cent;  (6)  Store  hours— 7  p)er  cent;  (7)  Miscel¬ 
laneous— 11  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  comments  of  the  merchants  on  this  {x>int 
are  worth  quoting:  “  What  we  must  do  is  to  restore 
public  confidence  in  retail  advertising.”  .  .  .  “We  must 
take  the  domination  of  some  retail  lines  away  from  the 
manufacturer  and  give  it  back  to  the  merchants.”  .  .  . 
“Not  only  must  we  keep  up  the  enthusiasm  of  our 
people  but  we  must  also  keep  our  stocks  in  line  and 
control  markdowns”  .  .  .  “Our  biggest  problem  is  the 
rising  cost  of  doing  business  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  gross  margin  to  cover  greater  exf)enses.” 

The  store  heads  were  also  asked  one  other  question: 
“What  one  road  block,  if  removed,  would  be  most 
helpful  in  expanding  your  business?”  The  answers  can 
be  grouped  in  these  five  classifications:  (1)  Inadequate 
parking  facilities— 33  per  cent;  (2)  Downtown  prob¬ 
lems  including  inaccessibility  and  congestion— 26  per 
cent;  (3)  Shortage  of  working  capital— 18  per  cent;  (4) 
Taxes— 15  per  cent;  (5)  Cut-throat  competition— 8  per 
cent. 
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Situation 

well 


Burroufi'hs  Sing^le  Total  Cash  Regristers  are 
tlie  happy  solution  to  cash  control  problems  of  large, 
small  and  medium-sized  department  stores. 


Here’s  important  news  for  the  budget-wise!  Burroughs 
Single  Total  Cash  Registers  are  the  simplest,  thriftiest  method  of 
positive  cash  control  you’ve  ever  seen.  They  cost  so  little 
(about  80%  less  than  multiple-total,  multiple-drawer  types) 
that  they  pay  for  themselves  in  a  hurry.  And  talk  about  easy  operation! 
They  just  don’t  come  any  simpler  than  these  one-total,  one-drawer 
cash  registers.  Naturally,  that  means  faster  and  better  customer 
service  and  greater  selling  efficiency.  It  all  adds  up  to  fewer  personnel 
needed  . . .  less  training  time  . . .  easier  balancing  and  auditing 
.  . .  more  flexibility  for  interdepartmental  sales 
. . .  and  less  counter  space. 

Sound  pretty  interesting?  Certainly  worth  an  investigation? 
For  the  full  story— complete  with  details  and  a  free  demonstration- 

simply  call  our  nearby  branch  office. 
Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


Burroughs 


CONTROLLABLE 

MARGIN 


Stores 

OaOBER  1957 


Some  Neiu  Yardsticks  for  Its  Measurement 


By  Robert  Kahn,  Business  Counselor 
and  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
San  Francisco-Bay  Cities  Controllers’  Group 


This  argument  challenges  the  currently  accepted 
criteria  for  determining  departmental  controllable 
margin.  They  are  misleading,  Mr.  Kahn  says,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  incomplete;  and  they  are  incom¬ 
plete  because  they  do  not  include  realistic  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  capital  investment  generated  by  each 
department— particularly  the  cost  of  financing  its 
charge  and  deferred  payment  sales. 


Recently  a  new  tool  has  been 
provided  department  store  man¬ 
agement— comparative  information  on 
controllable  margin.  (Many  stores 
have  used  such  a  measure  internally 
for  many  years,  although  it's  often 
called  by  a  different  name.)  For  two 
years  the  Departmental  Merchandis¬ 
ing  AND  Operating  Results  (MOR), 
published  by  the  NRDGA’s  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress,  has  included  this  infor¬ 
mation.  Yet  relatively  little  has  been  ^ 
written  about  the  significance  of  the 
three  measures  reported. 

Before  a  good  mechanic  starts  to  use 
a  new  tool  he  usually  checks  to  be  sure 
that  he  knows  how  to  use  it.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article  is  to  analyze  the 
capabilities  of  these  new  tools.  In  no 
way  should  it  be  construed  as  final  or 
all-inclusive.  As  time  passes  these  tools 


will  be  improved  and  their  usefulness 
increased— or  they  will  be  found  to  be 
inadequate  and  they  will  be  aban¬ 
doned.  In  either  case,  it  will  not  be 
the  first  time  that  such  a  thing  has 
happened  in  retailing. 

Three  MOR  Ratios.  The  1957  MOR 
defines  controllable  margin  as  follows: 
“Controllable  margin  is  the  sum  de¬ 
rived  after  deducting  the  following  di¬ 
rect  departmental  expenses  from  de¬ 
partmental  gross  margin:  salespeople’s 
salaries,  newspaper  space  costs,  de¬ 
livery  expense  and  buyers’  and  assist¬ 
ant  buyers’  payroll.’’ 

Controllable  margin  is  then  set  forth 
by  departments  and  by  size  of  store, 
both  as  typical  (median)  and  middle 
range  (inter-quartile)  figures  expressed 
in  three  different  ratios:  (a)  Controlla¬ 


ble  Margin  as  a  Per  Cent  of  Net  Sales; 
(b)  Controllable  Margin  Dollars  per 
Square  Foot  of  Selling  Space;  and  (c) 
Controllable  Margin  Dollars  pier  Dol¬ 
lar  Invested  in  Inventory  at  Cost. 

Of  these  three  ratios,  the  1957  MOR, 
in  the  discussion  of  “A  New  Tool  for 
Better  Profits’’  (p>age  xxiv)  piays  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  Controllable 
Margin  Dollar  pier  Dollar  Invested  in 
Inventory.  The  statements  made  are 
part  of  our  instruction  in  the  use  of 
this  tool: 

“One  of  these  ratios— Controllable 
Margin  Dollars  pier  Dollar  of  In¬ 
ventory— dramatically  illustrates  the 
profitability  of  various  merchandise 
lines  relative  to  the  amount  of 
money  invested  in  inventory  for  the 
department.  If  a  dollar  of  inventory 
(at  cost)  is  thought  of  as  a  share  of 
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stock  (costing  $1.00  per  share)  the 
table  of  Controllable  Margin  Dollar 
returns  shows  the  amount  of  annual 
dividend  received  p>er  share  ...  or  in 
other  words,  the  earnings  produced 
jjer  dollar  of  inventory.  Earnings 
range  from  less  than  $1.00  per  ‘share’ 
to  more  than  $9.00  j>er  ‘share.’  Such 
extreme  variations  in  profitability 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  markon 
alone.  The  impact  of  turnover  (i.e. 
capital  efficiency)  and  of  related  ex¬ 
penses  is  reflected  in  the  results.” 


You  w'ill  note  that  mention  is  made 
of  the  efficient  use  of  capital— a  meas¬ 
ure  not  considered  elsewhere  in  the 
traditional  sections  of  the  MOR.  Actu¬ 
ally,  very  little  discussion  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  field  centers  around  the 
use  of  capital.  The  Harvard  Business 
School’s  Operating  Results  of  De¬ 
partment  AND  Specialty  Stores  (Har¬ 
vard  Report)  does  give  some  informa¬ 
tion  on  typical  capital  investments  by 
size  of  store.  Using  the  Harvard  Re¬ 
port  on  1956  operations,  let  us  examine 
the  typical  capital  investments  of  de¬ 
partment  stores. 


Capital  Investments  Analyzed.  There 
are  three  major  investments:  inven¬ 
tory,  accounts  receivable  and  real 
estate.  Not  all  of  these  investments 
need  to  be  made  by  the  company  op¬ 
erating  the  store  although  the  store 
must  pay  for  the  use  of  such  invest¬ 
ments  even  if  they  do  not  provide  the 
capital.  Accounts  receivable  can  be 
sold  and  real  estate  is  more  often  rent¬ 
ed  than  owned. 

However,  working  from  the  1956 
Harvard  Report,  it  is  jxissible  to  de¬ 
velop  typical  figures  for  these  three  in¬ 
vestments,  both  as  a  pier  cent  of  sales 
and  as  a  dollar  cost  per  square  feet  of 
selling  space.  In  the  following  tabula¬ 
tion,  using  the  Harvard  figures,  inven¬ 
tory  investment  at  cost  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  multiplying  the  reciprocal  of 
turnover  (based  on  average  of  month¬ 
ly  inventories)  times  the  complement 
of  the  original  markon  figure.  Invest¬ 
ment  in  accounts  receivable  was  com¬ 
puted  by  multiplying  the  percentage 
of  total  sales  accounted  for  by  credit 
(regular  charge,  instalment  or  deferred 
payment  and  revolving  credit)  by  the 
average  accounts  receivable  outstand¬ 
ing  reported  as  a  percentage  of  net 
charge  sales.  Real  estate  investment 


was  obtained  by  multiplying  real 
estate  costs  (both  per  cent  of  sales  and 
dollars  per  square  foot)  by  10,  using  a 
rule  of  thumb  that  costs  (including 
rent)  represent  approximately  10%  of 
value.  The  figures  obtained  for  inven¬ 
tory  at  cost  and  accounts  receivable  are 
accurate;  I  would  rate  the  figures  used 
for  real  estate  costs  as  reliable. 

On  the  basis  of  per  cent  of  annual 
sales  volume  represented  by  each  asset 
we  get  the  following  tabulation: 


Volume  in 

Millions  Inventory 

Accounts 

Receivable 

Sl-2 

20.6% 

9.6% 

$2-5 

18.0% 

11.2% 

$5-10 

16.0% 

15.4% 

$10-20 

16.1% 

16.1% 

.S20-50 

15.1% 

15.6% 

$50  &  over 

13.9% 

16.5% 

The  figures  above  indicate  that  the 
major  asset  is  real  estate.  For  stores 
with  an  annual  volume  in  excess  of 
$10  million  per  year  and  over,  the  aver¬ 
age  investment  in  accounts  receivable 
equals  or  exceeds  the  average  invest¬ 
ment  in  inventory.  For  stores  in  the 
$50  million  pier  year  and  over  group 
the  average  investment  in  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  exceeds  the  average  invest¬ 
ment  in  inventory  by' 18  per  cent.  Even 
in  the  smaller  groups  of  stores  the  aver¬ 
age  investment  in  accounts  receivable 
is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  warrant 
close  consideration  when  attempting 
to  evaluate  the  effective  use  of  capital. 

On  the  basis  of  dollar  investment 
per  square  foot  of  selling  space  we  get 
the  following  results: 


Volume  in 

Millions  Inventory 


Accounts  Real 
Receivable  Estate 


$1-2 

$10.70 

$5.00 

$17.70 

$2-5 

512.60 

$7.90 

$23.10 

$5-10 

$11.70 

$11.30 

$24.80 

$10-20 

$12.40 

$12.40 

$23.90 

$20-50 

$13.30 

$13.80 

$25.50 

$50  &  over 

$14.30 

$17.00 

$25.80 

The  above  figures  show  that  through 
the  range  from  $2  million  to  over  $50 
million,  inventory  investment  jjer 
square  foot  of  selling  space  and  real 
estate  investment  p>er  square  foot  of 
selling  space  rise  only  moderately 
(about  20  pier  cent  maximum  range) 
while  accounts  receivable  investment 
per  square  foot  of  selling  space  more 
than  doubles.  For  stores  of  $10  million 
and  larger  the  investment  in  inventory 
per  square  foot  of  selling  space  is  equal 
to  or  actually  less  than  the  investment 
in  accounts  receivables. 


It  would  appiear  that  relating  coal 
trollable  margin  dollars  solely  to  in] 
vestment  in  inventory  (and  complete 
ly  disregarding  investment  in  accounis 
receivable)  with  the  hopie  of  establish, 
ing  a  means  of  measuring  the  efficien; 
use  of  capital  is  leading  us  down  ] 
blind  alley. 


Accounts  Receivable  by  Departmenli 

It  has  been  suggested  that  accounts  re 
ceivable  are  propwrtionately  equal  be 
tween  departments  and  thus  can  be 
disregarded.  This  approach  does  not 
appear  to  be  sound  although  there  are 
no  direct  reports  of  the  percentage  o( 
credit  sales  by  departments.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  the  higher  the 
average  sales  check  in  a  department 
the  greater  the  percentage  of  salts 
likely  to  be  done  on  credit. 

Before  going  into  an  analysis  of  the 
importance  of  accounts  receivable  in¬ 
vestment  generated  by  departments, 
let  me  make  clear  that  I  can  not  offei 
any  approach  for  measuring  the  differ 
ence  between  accounts  receivable  with 
carrying  charges  and  those  without 
carrying  charges.  It  is  likely  that  the 
departments  with  the  highest  average 
sales  check  tend  to  create  more  ac 
counts  receivable  on  which  the  store 
gets  carrying  charges  than  do  those  de¬ 
partments  ranging  around  the  median 
average  sales  check.  Yet  the  carrying 
charge  is  not  all  gravy— since  greater 
expenses  (and  often  greater  risks)  are 
involved  in  billing,  posting,  collecting 
etc.,  accounts  payable  for  an  extended 
period  of  time.  For  example,  there  it 
considerably  less  expense  in  billing 
and  collecting  a  single  sale  of  $100  on 
a  30-day  account  as  against  $100  oni 
24-month  contract  (even  assuming 
that  both  pay  as  agreed).  The  impoi 
tance  of  the  carrying  charges  on  the 
contract  account  must  be  reduced  br 
at  least  the  additional  expense  (in¬ 
cluding  interest  on  money  tied  up)  in 
ciirred  in  handling  the  24-month  ac¬ 
count. 

Despite  that  problem,  we  can  look  at 
the  two  departments  (in  the  $10-J20 
million  group  of  stores)  representiig 
the  extremes  in  average  sales  check. 


Department 
76-00  Candy 


Average 

Sale 


ControllaWt 
Margin  Pol 
of  InventoP 


Furs  ^  $170.90 


It  is  apparent  in  this  , case  that  the 
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STORE 


iiiia 


Fur  Depaitnient  creates  a  great  deal 
more  investment  in  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  per  dollar  of  sale  than  does  the 
Candy  Department— and  to  this  extent 
the  Candy  Department  becomes  even 
more  desirable  in  terms  of  return  on 
investment. 

Let  us  now  look  at  two  departments 
that  report  exactly  the  same  Control¬ 
lable  Margin  per  Dollar  of  Inventory: 

Controllable 
Average  Margin  Per  $ 
Department  Sale  of  Inventory 

32-00  Neckwear 

and  Accessories  S2.25  $2.19 

36-00  Corsets 

and  Bras  $6.39  $2.19 

.As  reported  in  the  MOR  it  would 
appear  that  these  two  departments 
showed  equal  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
capital.  Yet  the  variation  in  average 
sale  seems  to  indicate  clearly  that  the 
Corset  and  Bra  Department  would 
create  far  more  investment  in  accounts 
receivable  than  the  Neckwear  and  Ac¬ 
cessories  Department. 

It  would  appear  from  the  analysis 
so  far  that  Controllable  Margin  per 
Dollar  of  Inventory  is  a  doubtful  yard¬ 
stick  by  which  to  measure  efficient  use 
of  capital. 

Per  Cent  of  Sales  Measure.  The  second 
reported  figure  for  controllable  mar¬ 
gin  is  that  shown  as  a  Per  Cent  of  Net 
Sales.  There  are  two  great  drawbacks 
that  limit  the  usefulness  of  this  yard¬ 
stick.  First,  it  is  a  percentage  figure— 
and  as  Mr.  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.  has  said 
many  times,  “You  can’t  pay  your  bills 
with  percentages.’’  The  original  ob¬ 
jective  of  controllable  margin— and  the 
objective  of  Merchandise  Management 
Accounting,  now  being  developed— is 
to  concentrate  on  dollars  and  work 
towards  increased  dollars  of  profit. 

The  second  limiting  factor  is  the 
high  degree  of  correlation  between 
gross  margin  per  cent  and  controllable 
margin  per  cent.  A  simple  array  of  de¬ 
partments  by  gross  margin  per  cent 
would  be  almost  exactly  the  same  as  an 
array  of  departments  by  controllable 
margin  per  cent.  The  nature  of  per¬ 
centages  is  such  that  if  you  have  a  high¬ 
er  gross  margin  per  cent,  you  are  most 
likely  to  have  a  higher  controllable 
margin  per  cent,  and  vice  versa.  No 
teally  significant  improvement  has 
been  made  in  our  yarclstick.  It  might 
{Continued  on  page  73) 
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The  alleged  wisdom  of  some  anonymous  sage,  || 
preserved  by  pyrographic  craft  in  burnt  letters  || 
on  a  cross-section  of  pine,  informs  me  that  “Today  p 
is  the  tomorrow  you  dreamed  about  yesterday.’’  i 
.  .  .  The  fact  that,  as  to  accuracy,  this  bit  of  1 
rhetoric  is  wide  of  the  mark  does  not  cast  any  f; 
reflection  on  the  undeniable  prevision  of  our  age  y 
in  the  prophetic  fiction  of  the  past.  Things  fore-  || 
cast  by  numerous  romancers  of  day-before-yester-  ^ 
day  seemed  wildly  impossible  to  their  readers.  They  remained  incredible,  i 
however,  only  until  the  achievements  of  laboratory  and  machine-shop 
converted  their  “exaggerations”  into  understatements.  Frankenstein’s 
monster  might  well  recognize  the  principle  which  animated  him  as  the 
one  activating  I.B.M.’s  “Brain;”  Capek  might  suspect  robots  at  work  in 
the  various  manifestations  of  automation;  while  Goethe,  without  strain-  1 
ing  his  fancy,  could  easily  grant  that  the  push-buttons  of  modern  magic 
make  it  much  more  amenable  to  control  than  his  sorcerer’s  apprentice 
found  the  medieval  variety.  .  .  .  The  arts  have  their  own  way  of  fore¬ 
shadowing  forms  of  truth  not  yet  evident  in  the  products  of  the  sciences 
but  as  certain  to  appear  as  Simon  Lake’s  submarine  was  after  Jules  Verne’s 
Nautilus  had  journeyed  an  imaginary  20,000  leagues  under  the  sea. 

Vue  been  reading  •  •  •  How  Remington  Rand  went  to  work 

for  the  Receiving  and  Marking  Committee  of  the  Traffic  Group  on  their 
assemblage  of  data  for  the  Marking  Methods  Manual.  The  resulting 
book  is  a  tribute  not  only  to  the  committeemen,  whose  joint  wisdom  and 
experience  determined  the  identity  and  scope  of  the  facts  to  be  studied, 
but  also  to  the  electronic  engineers,  whose  computers  did  the  supierman 
job  of  analyzing  them.  ...  In  more  and  more  publications  of  NRDGA 
and  its  divisions,  deeper  layers  of  fact  than  ever  before  are  coming  to 
light  due  to  the  penetrative  power  of  the  new  statistical  machinery. 
Where  profounder  levels  of  observed  results  are  thus  made  available,  less  ^ 
reliance  need  be  placed  in  operation  on  instinct  and  opinion,  no  matter  8 
how  intuitive  or  expert  they  may  be.  This  characteristic  distinguishes  § 
recent  works  by  both  the  Controllers’  Congress  and  the  Store  Management  1 
Group.  In  the  Marking  Methods  Manual,  The  Traffic  Group  blazes  a  p 
parallel  trail  into  the  huge  area  covering  the  visible  identification  of  the  i 
ultimate  units  of  sale  by  price,  size,  material,  color  and  other  required  i 
elements  of  control.  ...  By  the  use  of  this  Manual,  the  answer  to  any  g 
store  problem  in  the  marking  of  merchandise  can  be  quickly  and  accurately  S 
determined.  Where  alternative  methods  present  themselves,  the  choice  of  i 
the  most  appropriate  one  is,  quite  generally,  made  obvious  at  a  glance.  1 
By  a  remarkably  clear  system  of  indexing,  reference  to  the  alphabetical  ^ 
list  of  merchandise  items  reveals,  opjxisite  to  each,  all  of  the  observed  ^ 
methods  of  marking,  with  those  preferred  and  recommended  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  plainly  indicated.  ...  It  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  using  this 
book,  and  impossible  for  any  serious  systematizer,  to  go  astray  on  isolating 
and  adopting  the  very  best  ways  and  means  of  marking  or  otherwise  identi- 
fying  goods  and  labeling  them  for  guidance  in  respiect  to  every  known 
element  of  consumer  demand.  .  .  .  Despite  the  creative  know-how  of  the 
merchandising  organization  expressed  in  these  symbols,  however,  there 
remains  one  vital,  unknown  factor  which  must  be  left  to  the  imagination 
of  customer  and  salesperson,  viz.,  what  part  the  item  under  consideration 
can  play  in  servicing  that  particular  purchaser’s  wants. 
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Doivntoiun  Retailing  Keeps  Pace  With 
Urban  Reneiual  in  the  South  and  Midiuest 


Visiting  retailers  in  nine  states,  NRDGA 
President  Richard  H.  Rich  and  Executive 


Vice  President  J.  Gordon  Dakins  found 


them  optimistic  about  business,  energetic 
in  modernizing  their  systems  and  their 
downtown  stores,  more  cautious  about 
opening  new  suburban  branches. 


Pi«Hd«iit  Richard  H.  Rich 


Merchants  in  nine  Midwestern 
and  Southern  states  believe  that 
business  conditions  will  remain 
healthy,  and  their  optimism  is  being 
expressed  in  concrete  action.  They  are 
backing  a  strong  faith  in  retailing’s 
future  and  the  continued  importance 
of  downtown  areas  with  determined 
regeneration  and  modernization  pro¬ 
jects. 

These  were  among  the  significant 
impressions  gained  by  Richard  H. 
Rich,  president,  and  J.  Gordon  Dakins, 
executive  vice  president  of  NRDGA 
during  their  nine-city  tour  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  NRDGA  executives  had  the  op- 
jjortunity  to  speak  with  more  than 
1,500  merchants  in  Dayton,  Detroit, 
Minneapolis,  Lincoln,  Kansas  City, 
Tulsa,  Little  Rock,  Houston,  and  New 
Orleans  during  the  two-week  tour. 
Here  is  what  they  found: 

The  continued  expansion  of  mar¬ 
kets  through  increased  birth  rates,  con¬ 


tinued  migration  of  rural  population 
to  cities,  improvements  in  production 
technology  and  continued  expendi¬ 
tures  by  federal,  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  presage  long-range  expan¬ 
sion  and  prosperity.  Merchants  in 
every  city  agreed  with  President  Rich’s 
view  that  there  appears  to  be  nothing 
in  the  economic  outlook  that  suggests 
anything  but  continued  high  business 
activity  and  an  even  further  expansion 
of  the  nation’s  economy. 


area  reaches  150,000,  and  even  then 
only  after  competent  surveys  have  been 
conducted  by  experts  to  determine  the 
community’s  economic  structure,  the 
accessibility  of  the  store  site  and  traffic 
The  view  that  a  branch  store  should 
be  complete  enough,  large  enough  and 
well  fortified  enough  to  render  assort¬ 
ments  and  services  comparable  to  tho« 
offered  in  downtown  stores  found  wide 
support  throughout  the  Midwestern 
area. 

Successful  illustrations  of  these  view 
were  found  in  the  Midwest.  Careful 
evident  at  Eastland  in 


Branch  Store  Fever.  At  the  same  time, 
many  of  the  merchants  in  the  cities 
visited  by  the  NRDGA  executives 
recognize  the  existence  of  the  retailing 
disease  of  “branch-store-itis,”  which 
too  often  leads  to  too  many  branch 
stores  of  the  wrong  kind  in  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time. 

Merchants  were  sympathetic  to  Mr. 

Rich’s  view  that  a  branch  store  in  a 
suburb  is  justified  in  larger  cities  only 
when  the  population  in  a  suburban  planning  was  seen  at 


planning 

Detroit,  where  bright,  modern  and  in¬ 
viting  stores  are  attracting  new  busi¬ 
ness  and  paying  off  right  from  the  start 
I’he  center  has  parking  space  for  8,5W 
cars  and  contains  more  than  70  storts. 
A  key  feature  is  the  planned,  “comfort- 


klinneapolis,  which  has  become  one  of 
^he  “showplace”  shopping  centers  in 
he  country. 

^ew  Life  Downtown.  It  was  also  ap¬ 
parent  to  President  Rich  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice  President  Dakins  that  there 
has  been  a  resurgence  of  interest  in 
downtown  retailing  along  with  the 
growth  of  realistic  approaches  to 
branch  store  operations.  In  many  cities 
downtown  stores  are  being  modern¬ 
ized  rapidly,  some  at  costs  of  millions 
of  dollars.  It  was  apparent  that  mer¬ 
chants  have  recognized  that  downtown 
retailing’s  expansion  can  take  place 
only  in  company  with  major  urban 
renewal  projects.  Whole  areas  in  many 
cities  are  being  redevelof>ed  through 
cooperative  efforts. 

In  Detroit,  for  instance,  the  NRDGA 
executives  saw  how  a  gigantic  slum 
clearance  program  is  providing  a  72- 
acre,  1,700  dwelling  unit,  with  apart¬ 
ment  rentals  ranging  from  $85  to  $250 
per  month.  The  project  is  being  erect¬ 
ed  where  shacks  once  stood.  New 
buildings  are  going  up  in  a  72-acre 
Civic  Center  development  that  in¬ 
cludes  a  park  complete  with  prome¬ 
nade,  ice  rink  and  picnic  areas.  A  new 
auditorium  and  convention  hall  are 
being  created,  and  a  network  of  ex¬ 
pressways  now  being  completed  makes 
it  possible  to  cross  the  city  by  automo¬ 
bile  in  less  than  15  minutes. 

In  Kansas  City  there  are  now  14,800 
parking  spaces  in  the  downtown  area. 
A  slum  clearance  project  and  a  ring  of 
expressways  16  miles  in  length  are 
other  renewal  projects  there.  In  Tulsa 
there  is  strong  public  interest  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  better  traffic  controls  and 
transportation  facilities  in  downtown 
areas.  President  Rich’s  view  that  it  is 
important  to  keep  streets  free  for  traffic 
by  eliminating  parking  on  downtown 
streets  during  the  day  to  provide  sf)e- 
^■cial  lanes  for  public  transit  was  eagerly 
full  taken  up  by  the  Tulsa  press. 

In  Little  Rock  there  was  evidence  of 
this  interest  in  urban  renewal  in  three 
slum  clearance  projects  and  a  planned 
expressway.  In  Houston,  expressways 
and  parking  developments  have  cut 
deeply  into  the  heart  of  the  traffic 
oft-l  problem  there.  In  Dayton,  traffic  down- 
thcl  has  been  held  to  a  minimum  and 
ipM  there  is  plenty  of  parking  space.  Stores 
ilar|have  modernized  to  a  large  extent  and 
slum  clearance  is  under  control. 


In  Lincoln  there  is  adequate  park¬ 
ing  downtown  via  parking  lots  and 
garages.  The  flow  of  traffic  is  smooth, 
and  the  NRDGA  executives  could  see 
no  evidence  of  any  serious  slum  prob¬ 
lems.  In  New  Orleans,  the  last  city 
visited,  planned  modernization  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  leading  stores. 

The  NRDGA  executives  saw  vitali¬ 
ty,  optimism  and  determination  in 
every  Midwestern  city  they  visited, 
with  new  promotion  and  construction 
pointing  solidly  toward  the  continued 
growth  and  importance  of  downtown 
in  the  over-all  picture  of  retailing. 

The  NRDGA  executives  found  in 
the  cities  they  visited  a  strong  press  in¬ 
terest  in  retailing  and  its  projects.  Press 
representatives  were  present  at  many 
of  the  meetings  during  the  tour  and 
evidenced  much  interest  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  discussed.  Wide  editorial,  radio 
and  television  coverage  demonstrated 
this  public  interest  concretely. 

New  Energy,  New  Methods.  The  dyna¬ 
mism  apparent  in  the  Midwest  extends 
into  many  areas  other  than  downtown 
revitalization.  There  is  a  growing 
recognition  clearly  apparent  that  “dis¬ 
count”  competition  is  merely  another 
form  of  comf>etitive  retailing  which 
can,  and  must,  be  met  with  better  man¬ 
agement.  It  was  easy  to  discern  that 
merchants  have  already  begun  to  beat 
off  the  so-called  “pirate  retailers”  in 
those  towns  visited  by  the  NRDGA  ex¬ 
ecutives  where  entrenched  merchants 
have  met  price  cutting  aggressively  and 
realistically. 

Merchants  throughout  the  Midwest 
have  been  tackling  the  serious  prob¬ 
lems  of  rising  business  costs  by  giving 
more  attention  to  the  reduction  of 
costs  through  the  use  of  new  approach¬ 
es,  tools  and  methods.  Machines  are 
being  widely  investigated  and  the 
NRDGA  executives  say  that  more  and 
more  machines  are  being  utilized  in 
Midwestern  stores  to  increase  produc¬ 
tivity  and  the  contribution  of  each 
department. 

It  was  apparent  to  the  travelers  that 
there  is  a  greater  awareness,  too,  that 
pre-marking,  clerk-wrap,  self-selection, 
the  elimination  of  advertising  waste, 
proper  stock  analyses,  better  credit 
procedures  and  better  record  keeping 
and  training  throughout  the  store  can 
be  combined  with  the  elimiriJtion  of 
antiquated  methods  in  all  operations 


to  reduce  over-all  costs  and  improve 
over-all  competitive  positions  in  an 
era  of  hot  competition. 

There  was  much  support  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Rich’s  view  that  the  workload  of 
a  department  is  generated  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  transactions,  not  by  dollar  vol¬ 
ume.  Merchants  evinced  agreement 
when  it  was  suggested  that  extra  help 
is  often  taken  on  unnecessarily  on  the 
basis  of  increased  dollar  volume,  when 
analysis  of  transactions  would  negate 
that  need.  Merchants  in  most  Mid¬ 
western  stores  are  looking  with  con¬ 
cern  at  their  payrolls,  recognizing  that 
payroll  still  represents  their  largest 
element  of  expense  and  that  depart¬ 
ments  are  often  assigned  more  staff 
than  they  need  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

The  NRDGA  representatives  found 
much  agreement  with  the  view  that 
what  is  needed  today  is  not  higher 
markups,  but  higher  intelligence  in 
management  at  all  levels. 

Retail  Career  Development.  The  new 

spirit  among  Midwestern  retailers  and 
their  determination  to  take  their  right¬ 
ful  place  at  the  head  of  the  business 
community  has  led  to  a  new  grassroots, 
cooperative  movement  to  bring  com- 
p>etent  and  ambitious  young  people 
into  retailing  careers.  More  and  more 
President  Rich  and  Executive  Vice 
President  Dakins  saw  evidences  of 
growing  cooperative  action  by  mer¬ 
chants  to  tell  the  retailing  story  to 
young  p>eople.  Individual  merchants 
have  begun  to  seriously  examine  their 
own  attractions,  from  starting  salaries 
and  training  programs  through  rates 
of  promotion  for  young  jieople.  They 
have  begun  to  make  the  point  that 
there  are  many  new  frontiers  in  retail¬ 
ings  for  comjietent  young  jieople,  and 
it  was  apparent  that  merchants  have 
not  only  recognized  their  need  for 
young  people  in  the  Midwest,  they 
have  begun  to  do  something  about 
them  on  a  large  scale. 

This,  then,  is  the  picture  of  Midwest¬ 
ern  and  Southern  retailing  seen  by 
President  Rich  and  Executive  Vice 
President  Dakins  during  their  two- 
week  tour.  It  is  a  picture  of  optimism, 
faith  and  cooperative  spirit  and  action. 
Merchants  are  looking  ahead,  as  mer¬ 
chants  must  always  look  ahead,  and 
what  they  see  promises  good  health 
and  continued  welfare  for  retailing  in 
the  months  and  years  to  come. 
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BLOCK  and  KUHL  Co.  Modernizes  with 
WESTINGHOUSE  OPERATORLESS  ELEVATORS 

Balanced  Vertical  Transportation  means  Balanced  Sales  Volume  on  Every  Floor 


Modern  as  its  customers’  taste.  Block 
'  and  Kuhl  Co.,  Central  Illinois’  largest 

department  store  in  Peoria,  has  found 
another  way  to  please  its  established 
I  clientele — win  new  friends  with  courte- 

:  ous,  efficient  service.  Newly  installed 

I  Westinghouse  operatorless  elevators  now 

I  carry  shoppers  swiftly,  smoothly,  safely 

to  the  counters  on  upper  floors. 

Equipped  with  Traffic  Sentinel®,  ele¬ 
vator  doors  respond  to  traffic  demands 
with  sureness  and  safety — automatically. 
Traffic  Sentinel  is  the  system  of  “magic” 
eyes  that  sees  the  last  customer  in  or  out 
of  the  car  without  a  suggestion  of  pre¬ 
mature  closing. 


The  president  of  Block  and  Kuhl  Co., 
Mr.  F.  H.  Barthell,  who  has  witnessed 
customer  approval,  states,  “Everyone 
likes  the  prompt  service  provided  by 
these  new  automatic  elevators.  What’s 
more,  they  are  supplemented  with  West¬ 
inghouse  electric  stairways  which  afford 
our  patrons  a  good  look  at  the  merchan¬ 
dise  on  intermediate  floors.” 

Let  our  Store  Research  and  Planning 
Service  Department  explain  Balanced 
Vertical  Transportation  to  you.  Write 
today  to :  Westinghouse  Electric  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Elevator  Division,  150  Pacific 
Street,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELEVATORS 
A  ELECTRIC  STAIRWAYS 


you  CAN  Bf  sugE ...IF  ITJ5  W^stin^ouse 


J-9S752A 


By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRDGA 


CONGRESS  closed  its  doors  for  the  year  on  August 
30th,  but  the  wheels  of  government  continue  to 
move  steadily. 

Businessmen  now  look  at  the  record  of  the  first 
session  of  the  85th  Congress  and  ponder  what  next  year 
will  bring. 

Retailers  will  be  faced  again  with  the  wage-hour 
problem,  proposals  for  an  expanded  social  security  pro¬ 
gram,  important  labor  issues  growing  partly  out  of  the 
Senate  Rackets  Committee  hearings,  new  approaches 
in  the  area  of  transportation  legislation,  and  many 
other  equally  serious  and  costly  problems. 


section  of  the  country. 

Forty-three  bills  calling  for  the  coverage  of  retailers 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  were  introduced 
during  the  first  session  of  the  85th  Congress.  Varying 
volume  cutoffs  for  coverage  were  set  forth  in  these  bills, 
ranging  from  $500,000  to  $2  million  in  annual  sales. 
Department  stores  and  chain  stores  are  the  principal 
targets  in  all  of  the  measures. 

Following  the  field  hearings,  new  legislative  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  wage-hour  question  will  be  drafted  for 
introduction  in  January, 


Union  Operations.  As  the  result  of  some  of  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  McClellan  hearings,  there  is  renewed  in¬ 
terest  in  labor  legislation.  Many  members  of  Congress 
believe  that  unions  should,  like  business,  be  subject  to 
some  type  of  anti-trust  law  to  prevent  monopolistic 
practices.  There  is  also  concern  over  compulsory  mem¬ 
bership  in  unions  as  a  condition  of  employment.  Sen¬ 
ator  Knowland  and  several  other  prominent  Congres¬ 
sional  leaders  are  speaking  plainly  about  a  national 
right-to-work  law.  These  and  other  aspects  of  union 
operations  will  be  the  subject  of  Congressional  hearings 
early  next  year. 


Inflation  Controls.  An  added  problem,  unless  the  eco¬ 
nomic  picture  changes,  will  be  inflation.  The  President 
has  observed  that  he  hof>ed  price  and  wage  controls 
would  not  be  necessary,  and  Senator  Joseph  O’Mahoney 
has  advocated  the  reimposition  of  controls  over  con¬ 
sumer  credit.  These  utterances  indicate  quite  clearly 
that  there  are  those  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  government  who  are  concerned  over 
the  inflationary  pressures  that  are  at  work  and  tend  to 
consider  indirect  controls  as  a  means  of  controlling  the 
pressure  under  prices. 

Retailers  historically  have  looked  with  disfavor  uf>on 
indirect  methods  of  controlling  inflation  because  the 
experiences  of  two  control  periods  in  recent  history 
prove  that  prices  in  the  market  place  are  the  result  of 
events  that  transpire  before  merchandise  reaches  the 
retail  counter. 


Tax  Reduction.  Both  major  parties  are  talking  serious¬ 
ly  about  tax  cuts  for  next  year.  Being  an  election  year, 
1958,  regardless  of  the  serious  economic  implications  of 
a  continued  high  tax  rate,  offers  much  to  encourage 
members  of  Congress  to  vote  a  tax  reduction.  Chair¬ 
man  Jere  Cooper  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  has  announced  that  tax  hearings  will  of>en  on 
January  7th  and  continue  for  a  month.  The  hearings 
will  be  confined  to  f>olicy  questions  i;elating  to  income, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes. 


FLSA  Extension.  The  wage-hour  picture  will  not  change 
materially  during  the  recess  although  the  House  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  Committee  will  conduct  hearings  on 
the  VV'est  Coast  and  in  several  cities  in  the  Midwestern 


> 


REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT 


PACKAGING 


Houf  department  and  specialty  stores  feel 
now  about  **the  new  dimension  in  retailing" 


the  manufacturer’s  purpose  in  pre¬ 
packaging  is  not  merely  benevolent. 
Even  the  simplest  package  costs  money; 
its  almost  inevitable  corollary,  the  dis- 
player  or  fixture  that  brings  it  out 
from  behind  the  counter,  costs  more; 
and  this  money  is  spent  to  gain  a  com¬ 
petitive  advantage.  Up  to  a  point,  the 
retailer’s  interest  and  the  brand  manu¬ 
facturer’s  interest  are  perfectly  com¬ 
patible.  But  as  packaging  grows  more 
common  it  grows  more  competitive; 
the  attempt  to  gain  display  dominance 
takes  obtrusive  forms,  and  the  retailer 
feels  it  necessary  to  impose  some  disci¬ 
pline  on  what  threatens  to  become 
chaos.  Packaging  can  certainly  work  a 
revolution  in  his  store;  but  how  far 


TO  the  typical  NRDGA  store,  the 
simplest  function  of  packaging  is 
still  the  most  important;  it  protects 
the  merchandise  and  consequently  re¬ 
duces  markdowns.  Where  merchan¬ 
dise  protection  is  most  needed,  pack¬ 
aging  is  most  liked;  in  departments 
where  it  is  least  needed  (because  self¬ 
selection  selling  is  least  suitable),  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  idea  of  packaging  still 
exists. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  department 
stores  and  specialty  stores  take  an  ele¬ 
mentary  or  casual  view  of  the  trend  to 
more  and  more  prepackaging  of  their 
merchandise.  As  the  reports  which  fol¬ 
low  in  these  pages  will  show,  retailers 
have  complicated  and  varied  reactions 


and  they  are  fully  aware  that  packag¬ 
ing  has  revolutionary  potentials  for 
their  stores. 

But  the  essential  fact  remains:  the 
department  store  and  specialty  store 
still  regard  the  package  as  primarily  a 
convenience.  They  would  describe  the 
ideal  package  as  one  which  permits  the 
exposure  of  merchandise  in  a  self-selec¬ 
tion  fixture,  but  does  not  require  its 
own  specially  designed  fixture;  pro¬ 
tects  the  merchandise  from  the  effects 
of  customer  handling;  simplifies  the 
sales  transaction  by  giving  the  custom¬ 
er  the  buying  information  she  needs; 
stacks  and  stores  conveniently  on  regu¬ 
lar  stock  shelves. 

Being  realists,  they  recognize  that 


Ail  Too  Many  New 
Dimensions  in  Retailing 

Practically  every  manufacturer  in 
the  corset  and  brassiere  field  now 
packages  his  best-selling  numbers. 
Some  came  reluctantly  to  the  prac¬ 
tice,  driven  by  the  competition  of  a 
few  pioneers  w'ho  achieved  extraordi¬ 
nary  sales  results  with  it.  Reluctant 
or  not,  they  are  producing  perhaps 
the  prettiest  and  most  attention-com¬ 
pelling  packages  in  the  store,  as  this 
group  of  girdle  boxes  (only  a  few  of 
the  many)  demonstrates.  Further¬ 
more,  the  packages  are,  for  the  most 
part,  pre-ticketed,  stubbed  for  unit 
control,  easy  to  open,  sturdy.  In 
short,  'hey  are  efficient  in  every  re¬ 
spect  but  one;  as  the  picture  shows, 
no  two  lines  use  the  same  package 
dimensions.  This  industry  has  been 
urgently  requested  by  the  NRDGA 
Merchandising  Division  to  set  size 
limits  on  its  packages. 
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rAvisco: 

CELLOPHANE 


protection 

AVISCO  cellophane  lets  the  shopper 
examine  hosiery,  yet  keeps  it  clean, 
neatly  folded,  unsnagged.  This  kind 
of  protection  becomes  more  and  more 
vital  as  self-selection  retailing  gains 
everywhere  in  popularity. 


printability 

AVISCO  cellophane  prints  sharply, 
shows  trademarks  and  product  infor¬ 
mation  clearly.  And  with  reverse 
printing  you  get  an  incomparable 
depth  of  color  not  possible  with  films 
less  clear  than  cellophane. 


low  cost 

With  cellophane,  your  total  packaging  : 
cost  is  surprisingly  low.  This  is  due 
to  cellophane’s  static-free  qualities,  its 
crispness,  its  smooth,  slick  surface— '  j 
resulting  in  fast  handling  that  no  other  ^ , 
packaging  film  can  equal. 


Your  AVISCO  salesman  or  converter  representative  will  be  glad  to  discuss  with  you  further  the  many  other  profit-making  reasdns  for  AVISCO  cellophane. 

i  ‘ 


STORE 


AMERICAN  VISCOSE  CORPORATION,  Film  Division,  1617  Pennsylvania  Blvd.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 


shall  he  permit  this  revolution  to  go? 
And  “permit,”  it  should  be  well  noted, 
is  still  the  operative  word.  The  most 
elaborate  packaging  program,  the  dis- 
player  best  designed  to  flash  a  com¬ 
pelling  sales  message  to  the  shopper, 
will  be  useless  if  the  retailer  does  not 
like  it.  Here  is  what  one  store  owner 
says; 

“About  every  six  months  we  have  to 
take  to  the  trash  dump  a  truckload  of 
fixtures  which  have  been  voluntarily 
sent  to  us  and  which  we  cannot  use. 
Most  stores  are  newly  fixtured  and 
have  no  place  for  all  these  various- 
size  and  off-color  fixtures.  It  cheapens 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  store.” 

And  another; 

“The  odd  sizes  and  different  mate- 
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rials  used  in  packaging  are  problems. 
You  soon  have  a  crazy  mixed-up  floor 
of  assorted  sizes  of  packages  and  con¬ 
tainers  on  floor  racks  and  tables.  So 
in  order  to  make  a  uniform  display  of 
merchandise,  we  have  to  dispense  with 
the  package  in  most  cases.” 

Since  almost  everybody  agrees  that 
the  packaging  of  soft  goods  is  a  devel¬ 
opment  still  in  its  early  stages,  it  is 
clear  that  some  rules  for  this  game 
should  be  formulated.  If  they  are  not, 
both  stores  and  their  resources  will 
fail  to  realize  the  full  advantages  that 
packaging  can  bring  them. 

For  the  retailers,  the  loss  would  be 
great.  The  majority  of  the  345  retail¬ 
ers  who  responded  to  a  recent  NRDG.A 
mail  survey  on  this  subject  have  found 


that  packaged  goods  mean  lower  mark- 
downs,  easier  stockkeeping,  faster  sales, 
more  impulse  sales  and  lower  hand¬ 
ling  costs;  and  in  some  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  packaging  means  larger  sales 
checks  because  of  multiple-item  sales. 

These  are  not  advantages  which  any 
retailer  will  easily  relinquish— yet  it  is 
conceivable  that  packaging  may  yet 
present  him  with  more  problems  than 
it  solves.  I'hat  there  are  such  prob¬ 
lems  becomes  evident  when  large-vol¬ 
ume  stores  describe  the  restrictions 
they  impose  on  package  display  and 
the  use  of  manufacturers’  fixtures  and 
dispensers;  but  they  are  far  more  seri¬ 
ous  among  small  stores,  like  those  pre¬ 
viously  quoted,  which  may  simply  find 
it  impossible  to  accommodate  odd- 
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Fixturing  and  Re-Fixturing 
to  Soil  Packaged  Goods 

What  the  average  store  wants  is  fixtures  that  will  keep  both  packaged 
and  unpackaged  goods  in  equally  orderly  stock  arrangements,  and  adapt 
themselves  either  to  clerk  selling  or  self-selection.  Many  find  plastic 
drawers  the  answer.  Gimbel’s,  Philadelphia,  installed  them  in  old- 
fashioned  back  of  counter  areas  (above),  added  lighting  and  immeasur¬ 
ably  improved  housekeeping  and  the  speed  with  which  clerks  find  what’s 
wanted.  Fordham-Bardell’s  self-selection  fixture  for  BVD  shirts  uses 
the  drawers  down  to  the  floor,  under  a  binned  table  top.  Again,  both 
visual  merchandise  control  and  neatness  are  achieved.  Waiting  on  her¬ 
self,  the  customer  can  pull  out  the  labeled  drawer  containing  the  size 
she  wants,  but  in  order  to  put  the  shirt  back  in  the  wrong  place  she’d 
have  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  pulling  out  another  drawer.  Stores  can 
buy  complete  fixtures  fitted  with  these  drawers,  down  to  the  floor  or 
on  legs,  in  table  versions  and  in  wall  cases.  Or  they  can,  like  Gimbel’s, 
remodel  existing  fixtures,  at  about  one-third  the  cost  of  new  ones.  The 
drawer  shown  here  is  Result  Displays’  Uni-Drawer,  made  of  heavy,  clear 
Styron  plastic.  It  is  six  inches  deep  inside,  15*4  inches  long  and  10!4 
inches  wide.  This  size  accommodates  men’s  shirts,  pajamas,  lingerie— 
a  good  range  of  folded  stock.  For  long  narrow  items,  the  drawers  can 
be  compartmented  by  dividers  that  clip  in  place.  The  drawers  have 
self-supporting  slide  guides.  They  have  no  lids;  stacked,  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  dustproof  without  them,  a  feature  which  will  be  approved  by 
store  owners  who  say  that  some  packaging  films  actually  attract  dust. 
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S«lf-Selling  Notions 

Those  pioneers  in  packaging  and  self-selec¬ 
tion  fixturing,  the  suppliers  of  the  notions 
department,  never  rest  on  their  accomplish¬ 
ments  but  are  constantly  devising  improve¬ 
ments.  A  good  example  is  the  Coats  &  Clark 
formula,  new  this  year,  for  the  packaging,  in¬ 
formative  labeling  and  display  of  zippers— an 
item  that  presents  a  fairly  complicated  stock 
problem  of  types,  sizes  and  colors.  The  zipper 
is  no  longy^ardcd  to  make  a  long,  flat  pack¬ 
age  (left);'  itiis  rolled,  instead,  in  a  round, 
clear  container  of  polyethylene  (above)  which 
is  made  in  three' sizes.  (Here  again,  it  should 
be  noted,  is  the  trend  to  the  uniquely  shaped 
package,  demanding  a  specially  designed  fix¬ 
ture  housing  which  cannot  be  used  for  a  com¬ 
peting  line.)  The  label  on  the  container  in¬ 
cludes  a  color  key  to  enable  the  customer  to 


buy  exactly  matching  Coats  &  Clark  thread.  The  fixtures  match 
the  company’s  thread  fixtures  and  use  the  same  principle  of 
gravity-feed:  when  one  package  is  removed  from  a  tray,  those 
behind  it  roll  forward.  The  assembly  shown  consists  of  one  five- 
tray  unit  and  two  seven-tray  units,  holding  in  all  162  dozen 
small  containers  and  33  dozen  large  and  medium  containers, 
and  a  six-drawer  stock  base,  which  can  hold  380  dozen  more. 
Trays  are  labeled  by  type  and  length  of  zipper.  The  tray  units 
can  be  had  separately  for  counter-top  use.  The  various  fixture 
sizes  are  supplied  with  model  stock  or  specially  ordered  assort¬ 
ments  ranging  from  $650  down  to  $100  orders. 


cloininance  in  their  individual  display- 
crs  or  all  sliding  and  tumbling  over 
on  his  shelves.  Then  he  begins  to  de¬ 
mand  standard  package  dimensions 
bom  his  resources  and  his  own  self¬ 
selection  fixtures  from  management. 

To  explore  these  problems,  both  on 
a  storewide  basis  and  in  selected  de- 
jiartments.  Stores  enlisted  the  help 
of  Seymour  Helfant,  manager  of  the 
NRDGA’s  Smaller  Stores  Division; 


centric  shapes  and  sizes. 

When  packaging  is  still  new  in  a 
given  department,  a  buyer  does  not 
think  to  object  to  an  odd-shaped  pack¬ 
age.  It  requires  a  special  display  fix¬ 
ture,  of  bourse,  but  the  manufacturer 
supplies  this.  One  such  display  pro¬ 
duces  a  fine  volume  of  impulse  sales, 
but  it’s  a  different  matter  when  the 
buyer  finds  himself  with  an  array  of 
them,  all  vividly  competing  for  brand 


Nhaped  packages  and  the  odd-shaped, 
single-purpose  self-selection  fixtures 


Except  for  a  few  prestige  stores  who 
rule  out  package  display  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  none  of  the  retailers  in  our 
survey  propose  to  deny  a  manufacturer 
ihe  competitive  value  he  gains  from  a 
distinctive  package  design.  But,  large 
and  small,  they  feel  that  competition 
in  packaging  should  stop  short  of  ec- 


Five  Years  of  Package  Design 

tlvolution  of  a  package,  from  protective  wrap  to  informa- 
ive  self-seller  to  advertising  medium,  is  illustrated  in  this 
Jiray  fwm  Diamond  Hosiery  Corp.  The  first  package  for 
Fruit  of  the  Loom  nylon; 

'round  at  left- 
rrinted  with  the  brand 


the  one  shown  in  the  back- 
scotch-taped  cellophane  bag  unobtrusively 
name.  The  next  edition  (center 
jackground)  brought  the  brand  name  into  prominence  and 
introduced  art  work.  This  bag  was  heat-sealed.  In  version 
ihree,  at  far  right,  a  further  effort  was  made  to  discourage 
rustomen  from  opening  the  envelope:  stocking  length  was 
indicated  by  a  scaled  rule.  The  newest  package  (center 
trout)  has  been  improved  from  the  information  and  stock 


Pushed  Into  Self-Selection  — 
And  Generally  Glad  of  It 

The  opinions  of  small  store  (that  chants.  They  describe  the  virtues  and 
is,  typical  store)  owners  about  pack-  the  shortcomings  of  specific  packages; 


aging  start  from  a  solid  base  of  gen¬ 
eral  approval.  Seventy-five  per  cent 
say  they  find  many  advantages  in  pack¬ 
aged  goods;  only  20  per  cent  think 
packaging  offers  them  “few  advant- 
ages.”  Just  two  recalcitrants  say  there 
are  no  advantages;  ten  others  either 
skipped  this  question  or  reported  that 
they  own  sjjecialized  apparel  stores  in 
which  prepackaging  has  no  function. 

The  wealth  of  comment  that  accom¬ 
panied  the  questionnaire  returns  is 
evidence  that  packaging  is  a  subject 
of  absorbing  interest  to  these  mer- 


they  have  observed  down  to  the  last| 
detail  the  effect  of  the  influx  of  l 
aged  merchandise  on  every  asp>ect  of  I 
store  oi>eration;  they  know  and  de  g 
scribe  the  improvements  they  want.  | 
Since  a  very  substantial  majority  (85  i 
per  cent  of  the  stores)  say  that  thei 
chief  advantage  of  a  package  is  the| 
protection  it  affords  against  soiling,p 
it  follows  logically  that  they  are  vent; 
critical  of  the  package  that  does  noit^ 
do  its  protection'  job  well.  The  chielj| 
offender  is  the  package  that  is  easily'' 
broken  or  tom  in  handling,  that. 

STORE^  Oa 


Th*  Many-PurpoM  Fixtura 


Each  of  these  photographs  of  th(| 
new  Wieboldt  store  in  Norridge,  Ill,, 
shows  both  one-brand  dbplay  h.' 
tures  furnished  by  merchandise  n.i 
sources  and  standard  store-bougfat 
fixtures  that  accommodate 
packaged  and  unpackaged  merchan-i 
dise  and  several  lines.  The  adapts- j 
bility  of  the  standard  fixtures  is  evi-j 
dent:  the  dividers,  which  fit  incoi 
slots  and  are  easily  moved  by  any 
salesperson,  can  be  adjusted  for  any 
width  of  package  or  folded  merchan¬ 
dise.  These  table-top  units  come  in 
two-  and  three-tray  versions,  and  for 
use  with  four-  or  six-inch  glass  divid 
ers;  each  tray  has  a  channel  for  price, 
size  and  style  information.  Manufac¬ 
turer  is  Universal  Equipment  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago. 


William  Burston,  manager  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division,  and  George  Plant, 
manager  of  the  Store  Management 
Group,  all  of  whom  conducted  mail 
surveys  among  their  members.  The 
questionnaires  were  sent  to  cross-sec¬ 
tion  samples  of  the  membership  in  the 
various  divisions.  Twelve  hundred 
heads  of  stores  in  the  $2  million-and- 
under  group  received  questionnaires 
from  the  Smaller  Stores  Division;  245 
of  them  responded.  The  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  questionnaires  sjjecifically 
concerned  three  types  of  merchandise: 
men’s  furnishings,  corsets  and  bras¬ 
sieres,  and  hosiery.  The  interview 
forms  were  sent  to  250  merchandise 
managers  who  are  responsible  for  these 
departments  in  medium  and  larger 
stores;  85  responded.  The  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group’s  questionnaire  went 
to  125  store  managers  in  stores  doing 
|15  million  and  over,  where  it  seemed 
most  likely  that  the  effect  of  packaging 
on  operating  costs  was  being  measured. 
Fifteen  store  managers  resjjonded. 

After  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the 
returns,  Store.s  reporters,  by  mail  and 
in  personal  interviews,  gathered  infor¬ 
mation  from  merchandise  resources, 
fixture  manufacturers,  package  fabri¬ 
cators,  packaging  material  suppliers, 
and  store  designers.  From  everybcxiy 
concerned,  the  cooperation  in  getting 
the  facts  was  generous  and  complete; 
it  strongly  suggests  that  the  stores  and 
the  manufacturers  will  find  ways  to 
reconcile  the  two  concepts  of  conveni¬ 
ence  packaging  and  competitive  pack¬ 
aging. 
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“dries  and  breaks  off  and  looks  terri¬ 
ble,"  as  one  man  puts  it. 

The  package  also  defeats  its  own 
purpose  when  its  supposedly  transpar- 


"Fifty  per  cent  of  our  packages  are  asked  for  more  pre-ticketed  packages, 
broken  open  to  place  the  actual  goods 

in  the  customers’  hands,”  says  one  Solos  Stimulation.  Packages  may  not 
store.  But  aside  from  customer  hand-  yet  be  f>erfect,  but  the  majority  of 
ling,  there  is  the  problem  of  marking;  these  stores  agree  that  they  sp>eed  up 

the  problem  of  repackaging  returned  sales  transactions  (54  f>er  cent)  and 

goods;  the  problem  of  selling  one  unit  create  impulse  sales  (53  per  cent), 

from  a  multi-unit  pack;  the  problem  Those  who  comment  most  enthusias- 

of  substituting  a  different  color,  pat-  tically  on  these  benefits  are  stores  that 

tern  or  even  size  for  one  item  of  an  have  fully  accepted  self-selection  dis- 

ensembled  gift  package.  The  stores  plays  and  packaged  goods  as  insepara- 

recognize  that  new  kinds  of  packages  ble.  In  effect,  they  do  not  say  that  the 

are  gradually  cutting  down  on  these  packaged  item  moves  faster  than  the 

problems,  and  favorable  mention  was  unpackaged;  they  say  it  moves  faster 
made  of  polyethylene  wraps  of  the  en-  than  the  item  that’s  on  a  shelf, 
velope  type  and  of  boxes  that  are  easy 

to  open— though,  in  the  latter  case,  the  Package  Display.  And  this,  of  course, 
favorable  comments  were  partly  offset  brings  up  the  question  of  competitive 
by  the  objection  that  they  are  too  packages  and  competitive  displays, 
space-consuming.  A  number  of  stores  Asked  their  opinion  of  the  displayers 


ent  cover  dulls  or  changes  the  color  of 
the  merchandise;  when  it  conceals 
merchandise  that  the  customer  would 
be  willing  to  take  in  an  unof>ened 
wrapping  if  she  could  only  see  it; 


To  B«  Opened,  Not  Torn.  What  these 
store  owners  stress  above  all,  however, 
is  that  it  should  be  possible  to  op>en 
the  package,  remove  the  merchandise 
and  return  it  without  damaging  the 
package,  and  they  give  their  heartiest 
approval  to  the  manufacturers  who 
recognize  this  fact. 


Salf>Sol«ction  Can  Be  Handsome 

How  to  design  for  efhcient  self-selection  displays  and  still  achieve 
unified,  harmonious  interiors  is  the  assignment  most  store  archi¬ 
tects  have  to  meet  these  days.  They  too  emphasize  the  need  for 
standard-dimension  packages  for  like  items.  One,  Victor  Gruen, 
adds  these  suggestions:  use  of  a  package  stiffener  wherever  feasible, 
so  that  the  item  can  be  displayed  either  flat  or  vertically;  use  of 
non-slip  material  for  packages  that  must  be  stacked;  size  and  color 
information  on  both  the  end  and  the  face  of  the  package  so  that  it 
can  be  displayed  either  way.  Above  is  Gruen’s  design  for  a  self¬ 
selection  fixture  at  the  Capitol  Court  branch  of  T.  A.  Chapman, 
Milwaukee,  shown  as  it  is  used  for  both  men’s  furnishings  and 
notions.  For  Richards’  new  Miami  store,  Richard  Katzman  of  the 
Meyer  Katzman  office  used  brightly  painted  cases  supported  by 
white  metal  frames.  The  center  panel  dividing  the  cases  has  slotted 
standards  for  adjustable  shelves.  Copeland,  Novak  and  Israel, 
whose  design  for  the  art  needlework  department  of  the  Roosevelt 
Field  branch  of  Macy’s  New  York  is  shown  at  the  right,  also  adapt 
a  few  basic  convertible  fixtures  to  varied  package  requirements  by 
using  dividers  and  making  shelf  heights  adjustable.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground  here  a  table  unit  with  adjustable  shelves  is  placed  on  a 
platform  with  fixed  end  panels. 
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Men's  Furnishings  Resources  in  the  Fixture  Business  Too 

Leaders  in  the  men’s  underwear  field  offer  stores  not  so  much  packaged  mer¬ 
chandise  as  integrated  self-selection  setups,  in  which  the  efficient  fixture  is  of 
equal  importance  with  the  efficient  package.  Package  dimensions,  incidentally, 
are  standard:  10  by  10  for  shirts  and  cut-and-sewn  shorts,  and  five  by  10  for 
knitted  briefs.  The  manufacturers  label  and  mark  the  fixtures  with  their  own 
identification  to  discourage  their  use  for  competing  lines.  Cooper’s  Jockey  line 
was  the  first  one  packaged  and  the  first  to  be  sold  from  its  own  dispenser— a 
counter-top  rack.  Tocfay  there  are  two  dozen  Cooper  display  fixtures  available 
to  meet  different  requirements.  The  compact  one  (upper  left)  displays  T-shirts, 
briefs  and  the  newly  packaged  boxer  shorts.  Adjustable  compartmenting  in  both 
the  display  and  stock  space  makes  all  the  Jockey  fixtures  fully  usable  for  any 
combination  of  the  five-inch  wide  brief  packages  and  the  10-inch  wide  shirt  and 
short  packages.  Packaging  has  been  continuously  re-designed  to  strengthen  brand 
identification  and  package  efficiency.  The  current  wrap  is  an  over-printed  poly¬ 
ethylene  envelope.  The  new  boxer  short  envelope  has  an  open  top  so  that  the 
merchandise  can  be  examined  by  the  customer  and  replaced  without  spoiling 
the  package. 

BVD’s  contribution  to  the  packaged-for-self-selection  movement  was,  back  in 
1952,  the  three-unit  package.  The  two  table  top  dispensers  that  were  first  offered 
have  now  grown  to  a  line  of  14  fixtures.  This  two-sided,  three-tiered  unit  (upper 
right— shown  as  it  is  used  at  The  Fair,  C^hicago)  expresses  a  principle  of  BVD 
fixture  design:  to  show  a  minimum  of  fixture  and  a  maximum  of  merchandise. 
Dividers  and  end  pieces  on  the  shelves  are  of  glass.  The  display  panel  at  the 
top,  with  its  prominently  identified  pictures  of  BV'D  merchandise,  is  a  fixed  part 
of  the  unit.  Another  device  intended  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  fixture  for  other 
lines  is  the  company  identification  screened  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  fixture; 
and  t^e  words  “Not  to  be  used  for  other  than  BVD  merchandise’’  are  printed 
on  the  shelves.  The  units  are  sold  to  stores  at  about  half  their  cost,  provided 
a  required  minimum  stock  is  taken  and  the  fixture  is  placed  in  a  good  location. 
BVD  sticks  to  cellophane  for  its  packaging. 

The  new  Robert  Reis  &  Co.  fixture  (left)  uses  all  its  space  for  display,  stacking 
22  dozen  items  in  a  space  23  inches  deep  and  40>/2  inches  long.  On  the  three 
slanted  shelves  with  their  metal  dividers  T-shirt  packages  are  stacked  flat;  pack¬ 
aged  briefs  stand  upright  on  the  top  shelf. 


and  fixtures  provided  by  their  mer¬ 
chandise  resources,  45  per  cent  of  the 
stores  said  they  are  too  space-consum¬ 
ing  and  44  per  cent  said  they  come  in 
too  many  sizes  and  shapes.  Forty-one 
per  cent  complained  of  the  odd  shapes 
and  sizes  of  packages  themselves. 

“Our  counters,”  says  one  store  own¬ 
er,  “are  getting  too  confusing  to  the 
public— with  every  line  out  in  front 
we  look  like  a  circus  unless  w’e  feature 
only  a  few  at  a  time.”  Another:  “Each 


mani^facturer  has  his  own  ideas  as  to 
how  his  merchandise  should  be  shown, 
and  his  fixture  is  designed  without  re¬ 
gard  to  how  it  will  fit  in  a  given  space 
that  also  has  to  display  other  lines.  I 
do  not  see  how  a  manufacturer  can 
possibly  design  a  fixture  for  a  small 
store  unless  that  store  decides  to  fea¬ 
ture  only  one  brand.  This  is  a  job  that 
the  stores  must  do  for  themselves  or 
they  will  soon  become  a  hodgepodge.” 

Not  every  small  store  owner  who 


complains  about  the  self-selection  - 
units  supplied  by  resources  has  come 
to  this  decision  that  it  is  time  he  in- 1 
stalled  his  own.  But  it  seems  to  be  an  | 
inescapable  conclusion,  and  a  thought- 1 
fill  minority  of  the  stores  have  either 
already  acted  upon  it  or  are  preparing  ■ 
to.  “For  ourselves,”  says  one,  “we  can  ^ 
make  or  have  made  our  own  tailw-  ; 
made  displays  cheaper  and  without  a  ■ 
big  advertising  Wurb.  And  they  can 
be  used  for  a  variety  of  products,  ^ 
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wnof  every  woman's  waited  for! 
the  news  that  means  money  for  you ! 


the  one  strapless  bra  that  always  stays  up! 


Biggest  news  in  foundations  since  the  birth  of  the  Merry  Widow®! 
It’s  here  at  last— from  Warner’s®,  of  course! 

more  customers  for  you  . . .  For  the  first  time,  women  will 
be  really  satisfied  with  their  strapless  bra  .  .  .  will  tell  their 
friends  the  good  news  about  Good  News! 
more  profits  for  you  .  .  .  Because  it’s  wanted,  needed  and 
new.  Good  News  means  sure-fire  volume— at  a  high  markon. 
beoutifuUy  packaged,  too  .  .  .  For  easier  selling  and 
quicker  turnover,  simpler  stock-keeping. 

Right  now’s  the  time  to  place  your  order  .  .  .  plan  promotions, 
tie-ins.  Be  the  first  store  in  your  town  to  meet  the  demand  for 
Good  News— backed  by  wonderful  Warner  national  advertising. 


The  secret’s  the  new  and 
*  fabulous  latex  back  that 
can’t  twist  or  turn,  so  you  can’t 
be  anything  but  beautifully  com¬ 
fortable.  Choice  of  two  styles  : 
front  zipper  closing  or  hook- 
and-eye  front  closing.  Both  in 
embroidered  white  cotton ;  cot¬ 
ton-lined  latex  back  .  .  .  $6.50. 
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which  can’t  be  done  if  a  particular 
manufacturer’s  name  is  on  the  dis¬ 
play.”  Another  says:  “We  would  rath¬ 
er  build  our  own  flexible  and  adapt¬ 
able  fixtures  than  use  the  miscellane¬ 
ous  types  supplied  by  manufacturers.” 

There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  flexi¬ 
bility  and  adaptability,  and  packages 
of  eccentric  shapes  and  sizes  cross  that 
limit.  Here  is  what  William  Snaith, 
managing  partner  of  Raymond  Loewy 
Associates,  says  on  the  subject: 

“Manufacturers  planning  to  sell 
packaged  goods  in  department  store 
locations  would  do  well  to  study  ex¬ 
isting  modules  and  adjust  to  these. 
For  it  seems  unlikely  that  packaging 
will  change  the  store  as  much  as  the 
store  must  control  packaging.  Where 
the  store  is  primarily  open  space—  as 
in  certain  kinds  of  supermarket  or  in 
large  discount  houses— the  manufac¬ 


for  the  prof>er  display  of  his  produa 
but  adapting  them  to  the  store’s  stodi 
requirements  and  harmonizing  them 
with  its  other  fixtures.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  would  pay  part  of  the  costs.  Thij 
arrangement  is  not  unknown  among 
larger  stores  but  it’s  a  question  how 
strong  a  small  store’s  bargaining  posi- 
tion  is  for  the  purp)ose. 

While  problems  of  appearance,  space 
and  competitive  displays  are  shared  by 
stores  of  all  sizes,  the  smaller  stores 
have  a  special  one  of  their  own.  The 
minimum  order  involved  in  a  fixture 
deal  may  be  too  large.  The  situation 
leads  to  comments  like  these:  “In  some 
cases  I  would  rather  pay  the  fixture 
cost  outright  than  have  to  buy  the 
quantities  of  merchandise  required  to 
get  the  manufacturer’s  participation." 
.  . .  “The  displayers  hold  too  much  for 
If  a  whole  line  like 


turer  can  demand  space  for  display 
and  sales  with  his  own  fixtures.  The 
heart  of  department  store  merchandis¬ 
ing  is  controlled  space  allotted  for 
maximum  profit  per  square  foot.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  department  store  is  justifi¬ 
ably  jealous  of  its  own  identity.  It 
may  not  be  willing  to  surrender  this 
identity  to  individual  manufacturers.” 

Manufacturers,  it  appears,  may  un¬ 
derstand  this  fact  better  than  some  of 
their  present  efforts  to  “own”  depart¬ 
ment  store  space  might  suggest.  One, 
who  is  now  turning  out  a  variety  of 
attention-compelling  displayers  for  a 
line  of  brassieres,  says  he  realizes  that 
stores  need  uniform  self-selection  fix¬ 
tures  to  accommodate  all  bra  lines. 
When  the  demand  is  strong  enough, 
he  says,  he  has  plans  to  help  stores  cre¬ 
ate  such  fixtures:  for  the  time  being 
he  is,  understandably,  concentrating 
on  getting  all  the  competitive  advant¬ 
ages  he  can  for  his  own  line. 

It  is  not  useless,  then,  to  complain 
about  off-beat  packages  and  fixtures 
and  to  ask  manufacturers  to  adopt 
some  reasonable  standards  for  both. 
Some  smaller  stores  indicated  that  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  single-brand 
displayers  if  they  could  build  their 
own,  using  the  manufacturer’s  plans 


a  small  store, 
girdles  or  bras  were  packaged  it  would 
be  fine,  but  all  the  manufacturers  use 
only  a  few  of  their  styles.”  .  .  .  “The 
fixtures  cost  entirely  too  much,  as  the 
manufacturer  receives  larger  initial 
orders  (he  sees  to  it  that  the  fixture  is 
of  such  a  size  as  to  involve  a  large 
order).” 

In  spite  of  the  almost  persecuted 
tone  that  creeps  into  many  store  com- 


^ofongJjj 


Th«  Eye-Compelling  Package;  the  One-Brand  Bra  Bar 

As  the  competition  for  floor  and  counter  space  grows,  girdle  and  bra  resources 
offer  whole  lines  of  fixtures  and  displayers  to  fit  a  wide  range  of  stock  require¬ 
ments.  Sarong  boxes  junior  girdles,  bras  and  briefs  in  eye<atching  boxes, 
brilliantly  color-keyed  in  red,  blue,  gold  and  green,  and  provides  several  types 
of  displayers  for  them.  Besides  the  counter  units  there  is  a  wrought  iron  floor 
cart. 

Lovable  now  packages  five  bra  styles  and  one  garter  belt.  The  packaging 
program  at  this  company  started  three  years  ago,  with  a  cellophane  overwrap. 
This  was  soon  discarded  in  favor  of  a  box  with  a  window.  Now  the  window 
has  been  eliminated,  experience  having  shown  that  the  package  will  be  opened 
in  any  case.  The  evolution  of  the  Lovable  package  has  been  like  that  of  all 
the  early  comers  in  this  field:  first  it  was  a  protection  to  permit  self-selection 
display;  then  it  added  practical  service  features— more  durability,  a  simple 
opening,  quick  style  identification  and  a  re-order  tab  on  the  top  flap;  in  its 
latest  version,  a  four<olor  folding  carton,  it  steps  up  the  visual  impact  on  the 
customer  and  its  design  repeats  the  art  and  theme  used  in  the  company’s 
national  advertising. 

A  new  line  of  Lovable  fixtures  and  displayers  has  just  been  introduced. 
The  blond  oak  floor  unit  has  been  designed  to  blend  as  harmoniously  as 
possible  with  the  store’s  own  fixtures  and  is  narrower  than  the  units  previously 
offered— just  over  2S  inches  from  front  to  back.  But  it  is  also  higher  (54  inches) 
to  expose  almost  the  entire  package  and  secure  as  vivid  a  display  impression 
as  possible.  I'his  unit  is  five  feet  long;  displays  26  dozen  bras  and  stores  49 
dozen  more.  A  smaller  version,  made  of  blond  birch,  displays  14  dozen  and 
stocks  26  dozen.  The  newest  counter  unit  in  the  line  is  equipped  with  a 
blinker  light.  When  it  flashes  on,  the  large  color  drawing  of  a  girl  which 
tops  the  displayer  is  illuminated  and  a  bra  is  seen  on  her  swealered  figure. 
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and  now  It’s  complete! 


The  addition  of  Jodcey  boxers  completes  the  line  of  quality — 

Jockey  brand  underwear.  Now  you  can  condense  your  entire 
underwear  department  under  the  top  turnover,  assured  profit 

Jockey  label.  All  st^es  are  attractively  packaged  for  self-selection 
in  Jockey's  space  saving,  interchangeable  display  fixtures.  Sdl 

a  complete  line  under  the  one  outstanding  label . . .  JCXIKEY, 
the  quality  brand  with  consumer  demand. 


Jocketf 


underwear 


mad*  only  by 
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merits  about  the  fixtures,  more  than 
two-thirds  (68  per  cent)  said  they 
make  stockkeeping  and  housekeeping 
easier— which  would  suggest  that  they 
have  learned  something  of  value  from 
the  manufacturers’  efforts. 

Lower  handling  costs  have  come 
with  packaged  goods,  say  42  per  cent 
of  these  merchants.  A  small  minority 
(19  per  cent)  said  it  is  their  opinion 
that  packaging  is  cutting  retail  mar¬ 
gins,  but  almost  as  many  (15  per  cent) 
find  it  has  increased  their  profits, 
chiefly  because  of  lower  markdowns, 
but  also  because  of  low'er  selling  costs 
and  increased  volume. 

But  the  typical  resjxmse  to  question¬ 
ing  about  costs  and  profits  is  this  one: 
“Frankly,  we  don’t  know.  In  some 
items  packaging  certainly  makes  for 
better  self-selection,  which  reduces 
costs.  It  could  raise  retail  prices  and 
margins  if  manufacturers  just  planned 
it  that  way.’’ 


Close-Ups:  Three  Key  Departments 


wrapping  and  packing  (33  per  cent); 
and  as  a  way  of  making  outposts  mort 
practical  (24  per  cent). 

This  department  is  luckier  than 
many  in  the  matter  of  merchandise 
that  is  folded  and  wrapped  to  standard 
yet  even  here  45  per  cent  of  the 


TO  get  a  close-up  view  of  packaging 
in  different  stages  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  department  store,  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  examined  three 
departments:  men’s  furnishings,  where 
packaged  goods  and  self-selection  are 
well-established:  corsets  and  brassieres, 
where  the  packages  and  the  arguments 
about  them  are  equally  plentiful;  and 
women’s  hosiery,  where  some  people 
feel  that  packaging  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  save  the  department  against 
supermarket  competition  and  some 
feel  it’s  the  one  sure  way  to  destroy  it. 
The  mail  survey  was  conducted  among 
merchandise  managers  in  stores  above 
the  $2  million  volume  class. 


sizes, 

merchandisers  complained  about  odd 
shapes  and  sizes.  However,  only  30  per 
cent  reported  serious  display  problems 
as  a  result.  Nor,  in  this  brand-domi¬ 
nated  field,  do  they  think  that  packag¬ 
ing  brings  too  much  competitive  man¬ 
ufacturer  advertising  into  their  dis¬ 
plays:  only  21  pier  cent  found  this  a 
problem.  i 

And  since  one  of  the  most  frequent 
ly  expressed  fears  about  packaging  is 
that  it  may  tend  to  trade  the  customei 
down,  it  should  be  reassuring  to  some 
other  departments  that  this  one  re¬ 
ports  no  trouble  that  way.  Only  10  pet 
cent  of  the  men’s  furnishings  merchan¬ 
disers  have  had  a  trading-down  experi 
ence. 


Fine  for  Men's  Furnishings.  The  most 
complete  approval  of  packaging  in 
general  came  from  the  merchandisers 
of  men’s  furnishings:  80  pier  cent  have 
found  it  brings  many  advantages. 
Highest  on  their  list  of  advantages  is 
protection  from  soiling.  Even  those 
who  don’t  care  much  for  other  results 
of  packaging  concede  this  one  and  its 
good  effect  on  markdowns,  and  a  total 
of  91  pier  cent  checked  it  on  their 
questionnaires. 

More  than  half  also  repiorted  that 
packaging  makes  stockkeeping  easier 
(64  per  cent);  that  it  encourages  im¬ 
pulse  sales  (61  pier  cent)  and  multiple- 
item  sales  (58  per  cent);  that  it  saves 
selling  time  (55  pier  cent).  Thirty-three 
per  cent  of  these  merchandisers  said 
there  are  good  lines  of  merchandise 
in  their  departments  that  are  losing 
sales  because  they  are  not  packaged. 

Less  than  half  were  impressed  by 
packaging  as  an  aid  to  inventory  con¬ 
trol  (39  per  cent);  as  a  simplifier  of 


One  man  says  that  in  this  de¬ 
partment  at  least  packaging  sells  the 
higher  price  lines. 

Liking  packages  as  well  as  they  do. 
some  of  the  men’s  furnishings  mer¬ 
chandisers  still  offer  urgent  suggestions 
for  their  improvement.  Besides  asking 
for  more  standard  packs,  they  want 
packages  that  don’t  break  or  tear;  thai 
don’t  slip  when  they’re  stacked;  that 
don’t  dull  the  colors  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  they  protect;  and  that  can  lx 
ojjened  without  being  destroyed. 


The  Layette— Classic  of 
Multi-Unit  Packaging 

Heavy  items  can  be  packaged  for 
maximum  visual  appeal  and  maxi¬ 
mum  durability  with  the  help  of 
Mylar  polyester  film.  This  layette 
pack  from  Thomas  Textile  Co. 
weighs  16  pounds.  The  Mylar  over- 
wrap  is  both  tough  and  completely 
transparent. 


One-Brand  Fixtures  Restricted.  As  for 

the  displayers  and  fixtures  supplied  bv 
resources,  there  is  substantial  agree 
ment  (64  per  cent)  that  they  do  their 
display  and  stockkeeping  job  well.  But 
almost  as  many  merchandisers  (61  per 
that  they  come  in  too 


cent)  complain 
many  shapes  and  sizes. 

All  of  the  stores  report  either  suict 
or  informal  rides  that  control  the  ac 
ceptance  of  display  fixtures  designed 
for  single  lines.  Two  do  not  use  there 
at  all;  four  say  the  practice  is  discour 
aged  and  kept  at  a  minimum;  five  will 
not  allow  the  use  of  a  manufacturers 
the*  display 


Easily  Installed  Shelf  Divider 

For  binning  table  tops  and  shelves 
and  for  creating  compartments  in 
plastic  drawers,  stores  can  choose 
from  a  variety  of  dividers.  The  new¬ 
est  is  Result  Displays’  Divido,  with 
the  upright  and  base  cast  in  one 
piece  and  with  a  tapered  front.  It 
can  be  screwed  to  a  w(X)d  shelf  or 
clipped  to  a  glass  shelf,  and  the  clips 
will  hold  glass  binning  in  place  at 
front  and  back. 


name  or  adveK,tising 
Fourteen  say^  the  fixtures  must  match 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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IMAGINATIVE  PACKAGING  \ 
./ .  BY  GARDNER 


America's  Leading  Retail  Box  Manufacturer 


REDr-TOTE  SHOE  CARTONS 
UNIFOLD  GARMENT  BOXES 
/  SPEQALTY  PACKAGING 


TIm  GARDNER  BOARD  and  CARTON  COMPANY 
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Retail  Folding  Box  Deportment  •  LOCKLAND,  CINCINNATI  15,  OHIO 
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Abo  special  wooden  displays,  tailor-made  to  solve 
your  particular  display  problem,  are  available. 


The  Zipper  In  the 
plastic  SeerThru  Pak 


STORES 


■  e. 


step  up  profits  with  lower  costs,  better  margins: 

Best  average  zipper  markup— 45%. 

Guaranteed  zipper  sales. 

Modern  zipper  package — no  shrinkage. 

Easy  self-service. 

Flexible  zipper  displays  and  assortments — tailored 
to  your  volume. 

Easy  stock-checking — zipper  style  identified  by  label 
color,  displays  clearly  marked  by  color  number  for 
easy  reordering. 

Outstanding  sales-service — Coats  &  Clark  has  ten 
warehouses  coast  to  coast;  plus  over  1,000  distributors. 


Step  up  sales  with  Trouble-Free  Shopping: 

Quicker  turnover — Coats  &  Clark’s  displays  make  it 
easier  to  find  color,  type,  length  of  zipper  wanted. 
Display  more  colors — color  attracts  customers.  50% 
greater  assortment  per  linear  foot  of  counter  space. 
Make  multiple  sales  automatically — Coats  &  Clark’s 
Zippers  and  '’Boilfast®”  Thread  are  dyed-to- 

match.  Just  select  same  color  number  on  labels. 


Its  good  merchandising  to  concentrate  on 


Pre-sold  brand  — real  mass  consumer  advertising 
forcefully  brings,  with  continuous  impact.  Coats  & 
Clark’s  Zipper  and  Thread  dyed-to-match  story  to 
millions  of  women. 


BOILFASr  THREAD 


ZIPPERS  and 
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They  Mean  to  Stop  Traffic— And  They  Do 

Every  bra  package  is  designed  to  be  distinctive— in  color,  art  work,  shape  and  construction.  The 
size  and  shape  question  causes  increasing  debate;  but  that  they  do  their  job  of  stopping  and  selling 
the  customer  is  well  proved.  One  merchandise  manager  says:  “Our  experience  with  packaging,  par- 
ticulariy  in  brassieres  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  girdles,  has  been  extremely  favorable.  Without  excep¬ 
tion,  when  this  merchandise  has  been  packaged,  its  sales  have  improved.” 


the  store’s  own  in  color  and  finish.  packaging  in  the  corset  department 

Others  have  more  general  or  more  has  been  brief,  but  it’s  been  much 

elastic  rules,  but  all  emphasize  that  de-  more  exciting.  The  first  girdle  package 

cisions  about  installing  one-brand  fix-  was  the  generally  uncontested  proper- 

tures  in  precious  main  floor  space  are  ty  of  the  notions  department.  When 

not  lightly  made.  Flexibility  for  the  the  first  bra  package  in  its  wrought 

seasonal  display  of  goods  disappears  if  iron  rack  appeared  a  few  years  ago, 

you  have  too  many  of  these  fixtures,  most  manufacturers  and  buyers  re- 

{K)ints  out  one  merchandiser.  fused  to  believe  it  had  (or  should  have) 

any  future.  Even  the  manufacturer 
w'ho  was  responsible  for  it  was  uncer¬ 
tain— he  not  only  had  little  encour¬ 
agement  from  buyers;  he  had  received 
even  less  from  a  preliminary  survey 
among  customers.  But  he  went  ahead, 
with  sales  results  that  have  forced  the 
whole  industry  to  follow'  him. 

Only  a  few  people  in  the  business 
are  completely  happy  about  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  self-selection  principle 
into  corset  and  bra  merchandising. 
Most  w'ould  agree  with  this  comment 
by  Walter  Stein,  president  of  A.  Stein 
&  Company: 

“Most  of  us  are  tremendously  inter¬ 
ested  in  selling  packaged  products. 
We  think  that  bright,  colorful,  distinc¬ 
tive  packages  are  a  boon  to  retailers 
and  manufacturers  for  point-of-sale 
displays.  But  we  believe  that  fitting 
Corset  Industry  Converted.  Compared  before  the  initial  purchase  is  of  prime 
with  mens’  furnishings,  the  history  of  im{X)rtance  and  that  subsequent  sales 


are  the  ones  where  packaged  goods 
can  be  sold  over  the  counter.  As  tht 
industry  moves  ahead  with  this  trend 
to  packaged  sizes,  it  must  also  advance 
equally  in  propaganda  for  fitting  ix- 
fore  the  initial  purchase.” 

Whatever  misgivings  the  average 
corset  and  bra  manufacturer  may  have 
about  what  he’s  doing,  once  he  decides 
to  package  he  doesn’t  do  a  half-hearted 
job  of  it.  Early  mistakes  in  packagii^ 
bras  were  discovered  and  corrected 
some  time  ago;  today,  both  bras  and 
girdles  come  in  sturdy,  ojjenable  car¬ 
tons  and  boxes;  many  are  pre-ticketed 
and  most  are  admirably  marked  for 
size  and  style  identification.  Some  are 
beautiful,  and  the  best  of  them  are 
very  good.  (In  our  survey  of  smaller 
store  owners  we  asked  them  to  name 
exceptionally  good  packages  and  dis- 
players.  With  the  whole  store  to  choose 
from,  they  most  frecpiently  mentioned 
the  packages  and  the  fixtures  supplied 
by  two  corset  resources.)  But  the  pack¬ 
age  designers’  ingenuity  has  also  or¬ 
ated  a  staggering  variety  of  shapes  and 
sizes,  and  more  than  half  (54  per  cent) 
of  the  merchandise  managers  who 
oversee  this  department  complain  of 
the  problems  thaj  result. 

These  merchandisers  (who  speak  in 


Costs  and  Profits.  Packaging,  in  the 
observation  of  nearly  half  (49  per  cent) 
of  the  men’s  furnishings  merchandisers 
has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  the  prices  they  pay;  but  only  three 
per  cent  say  these  increases  have  affect¬ 
ed  retail  prices.  “Obviously,”  com¬ 
ments  one  man,  “the  cost  has  to  come 
somewhere.  If  the  manufacturer  omits 
the  package  he  admits  he  can  lower  his 
wholesale.  The  suggested  retail  gener¬ 
ally  remains  the  same.”  But  some 
stores  (30  per  cent)  say  that  with  fewer 
markdowns,  faster  turnover  and  easier 
selling,  their  expienses  have  dropped. 
The  final  result  appears  to  be  in  ques¬ 
tion:  27  f)er  cent  said  margins  have 
l)een  cut;  21  pier  cent  they’ve  been  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  rest  did  not  report. 


Miss  Susan  dispi  <y  is  free 
with  your  4-dozen  order  of  one  item 

ISIO  pantie  or  #509  girdle  in  white,  pink,  blue. 
Boneless  pull-ons.  S-M-L.  SS  (S36,  S33) 

Flair  bras  with  embroidered  nylon  topcups. 

A  32-36,  B  and  C  32-38.  S3.95  retail.  #2721 
white,  S27;  black,  $30.  #2821  white  only,  $28.50 


THE  H.  W.  GOSSARD  CO.,  Ill  North  Canal  Street,  Chicago  6. 
200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16  336  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  5  •  1227  Spring  St.,  N.W., 

Atlanta  9  •  9108  ChaiKellor  Row,  Dallas  35  •  366  W.  Adelaide  St.,  Toronto  2-B,  Canada. 


if  you  knew 


you’d  have  Gossard’s  unique  Miss 
Susan  display  boosting  your 
sales — fast!  She  turns  at  a  touch 
for  easy  selection  of  Gossard’s 
packaged  best-sellers.  Stock  Mi'^s 
Susan  with  your  choice^of;  #510 
Lanonet"  pantie  girdle  legs  cant 
feel;  its  matching  girdle  #509; 
sheer  leno  Flair  bra  #2721  or  #2821, 
each  with  exclusive  contour 
strap.  Your  Miss  Susan  display 
is  free  with  your  4-dozen 
order  of  any  one  of  these  fast 
sellers.  Let  Susie  be  your 
‘‘oh,  what  a  girl.” 
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most  cases  for  lingerie  departments  as 
well)  find  the  greatest  gains  from  pack¬ 
aging  in  faster  sales  and  impulse  sales, 
both  of  which  were  mentioned  by  over 
two-thirds.  Exactly  half  of  them  think 
that  protection  against  soil  is  an  im¬ 
portant  advantage,  and  almost  as  many 
(46  per  cent)  say  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  packaging  makes  inventory  con¬ 
trol  easier. 

Rather  surprisingly,  only  46  per 
cent  agree  that  packaging  makes  out¬ 
posts  more  practical.  Only  32  per  cent 
think  that  packaging  simplifies  wrap¬ 
ping  and  packing;  28  per  cent  find  the 
stockkeeping  easier,  and  a  mere  hand¬ 
ful  (14  per  cent)  credit  packaging  with 
creating  multiple  sales. 

Among  the  disadvantages  of  packag¬ 
ing,  they  mention,  besides  odd  sizes, 


the  closely  related  problem  of  display 
(32  per  cent);  the  factor  of  too  much 
competitive  display  (43  per  cent)  and 
a  tendency  to  trade  the  customer  down 
(28  per  cent). 

Corset  buyers  who  were  interviewed 
in  a  Stores  survey  last  spring  said  that 
the  self-selection  display  of  packaged 
goods  has  one  overwhelming  disad¬ 
vantage:  it  loses  them  the  fitting  room 
contact  with  customers.  With  that  con¬ 
tact  goes  the  opportunity  to  trade  up 
and  a  safeguard  against  returns.  Gen¬ 
erally  admitting  that  they  are  profiting 
by  speedier  selling  and  generally  con¬ 
ceding  that  self-selection  is  fine  for 
outposts,  these  buyers  have  long-range 
fears  about  too  much  emphasis  on 
turnover  and  eventual  reduction  of 
their  high  departmental  markup. 


Two  Kinds  of 
Displays  for  Two 
Kinds  of  Selling 


Recent  arrival  in  stores  is  Warner’s  self-selection  floor 
unit  (above),  designed  primarily  as  an  outpost  for  main 
floor  and  other  trafiic  locations.  Six  feet  long  and  two 
feet  from  back  to  front,  it  displays  16  dozen  bras  and  five 
dozen  girdles,  and  stores  almost  twice  that  amount.  The 
stock  area  has  sliding  doors  both  front  and  back.  Parti¬ 
tions  in  both  the  display  and  stock  sections  are  movable 
so  that  the  unit  can  be  adjusted  if  the  package  dimensions 
are  changed  in  the  future.  For  its  $6.50  Good  News  bra, 
however,  the  Warner  displayers  are  designed  not  so  much 
for  self-selection  as  for  eye-attracting  display  in  the  corset 
department.  They  permit  self-selection  and  an  over-the- 
counter  sale  if  the  customer  wants  it.  But  the  manufac¬ 
turer  counsels  fitting,  and  suggests  that  the  salesgirl  take 
the  box  into  the  fitting  room  and  use  its  informative 
copy  and  illustrations  as  a  selling  aid.  The  unit  shown 
displays  four  dozen  boxes  and  can  be  used  on  the 
counter  or,  mounted  on  legs,  as  a  floor  fixture.  A  smaller 
counter  unit  displays  18  boxes.  Both  are  styled  and  con¬ 
structed  to  emphasize  quality,  brass  trimmed  and  repeat¬ 
ing  the  black,  white  and  gold  scheme  of  the  package. 
The  packages  themselves— both  the  large,  square  Good 
News  box  and  the  oblong  box  used  for  the  other  pack¬ 
aged  numbers— repeat  the  photographic  art  work  of  War¬ 
ner’s  national  advertising. 


rep4il 


Splitting  the  Difference.  One  merchai| 
disc  manager  writes:  “Our  corset 
partment  is  built  on  service,  selectioi 
and  fitting,  and  we  feel  packaged  meif 
chandise  conflicts  directly  with  the* 
basic  advantages.  Accordingly,  wf 
play  down  packaged  merchandise  4 
much  as  we  can  in  the  big  department 
but  do  not  eliminate  it  completely 
cause  on  certain  items  it  would  hf 
foolish  to  lose  the  sales  just  for 
principle. 

“On  the  other  hand,  our  two  bit 
and  girdle  outposts  rely  very  heavi^ 
on  packaged  merchandise— they  do 
have  the  conflict,  because  they  e: 
largely  for  the  pickup  and/or  r 
sale  and  involve  relatively  little  fittii 
(although  this  is  on  the  increase), 
fining  packaged  goods  to  the  out; 
we  avoid  the  disadvantages  of  tradi 
down  and  of  competitive  displays, 
cause  we  only  carry  the  better  selkn 
in  the  outposts,  not  a  complete  stodL 
With  our  corset  know-how  (and  a  well- 
qualified  person  must  be  in  charge  9 
the  outpost)  we  know  which  styles  an 
the  best  sellers  and  we  put  them  only 
(not  everything  that  comes  in  padl 
ages)  in  the  outposts.  Furthermolii 
we  make  sure  we  have  a  deep  stock  he 
hind  them.’’ 

Only  10  per  cent  of  the  merchan(% 
managers  in  the  intimate  apparel  de 
partments  consider  manufacturers’  die 
players  and  fixtures  satisfactory.  Mo« 
(69  per  cent)  say  they  vary  too  much 
in  size  and  shape,  and  38  per  cent  find 
them  too  space<onsuming. 

No  great  effect  on  margins  has  been 
noticed  as  yet  in  these  departments- 
only  small  percentages  re|X>rt  either 
higher  or  lower  costs  or  expenses,  and 
their  responses  tend  to  offset  each 
other. 


For 
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Threat  to  Hosiery  Markup?  The  idoi  ^ 
of  self-selection  outposts  for  the  hosien'  ” 
department  is  still  more  talked  about  i  *^0^* 
than  practiced,  but  it  is  being  talked; 
about  very  seriously.  Among  21  mahi;f 
floor  merchandisers,  only  two  re; 
that  they  now  have  outf>osts.  But  the 
shape  of  things  to  come  is  indicated  by 
this  report  from  a  large  store  in  the 
Southeast; 

“Self-selection  is  unquestionably  J 
comer.  We  are  looking  into  the  idea 
of  packaging  oiir  own  brand  when  we 
can  develop  the  right  package  and  fix- 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Fordham-Bardell  executives,  Nick  Badami  and  Joe  Ruggiero,  discuss  “B.V.D.”  Shirts’ 
selling  unit  which  has  won  acclaim  from  display  managers  in  top  department  stores. 

HOW  B.V.D.  ^^MAGIC^'  PUTS  THE  SELL  IN  SHIRTS 

The  story  behind  one  of  Americans 
fastest-growing  shirt  makers 


WHAT  makes  Fordham-Bardell  Shirt  Corporation,  mak¬ 
ers  of  “B.V.D.”  Shirts,  one  of  the  fastest  growing  in  the 
country?  How  does  a  volume-priced  line  become  a  big-profit 
staple  in  men’s  furnishings  shops  and  street  floor  depart¬ 
ments  in  leading  department  stores? 

The  formula  for  success  is  simple.^  Take  two  energetic 
young  men  with  very  definite  ideas  about  the  mass  selling 
of  shirts:  make  them  the  heads  of  Fordham-Bardell;  give 
them  a  survey  of  retail  experience  and  opinion  to  supple¬ 
ment  and  guide  their  judgment— and  you  have  a  firm  grow¬ 
ing  over  200%  in  one  year.  In  fact,  they  grew  so  fast  they 
were  caught  in  an  administrative  and  engineering  snarl  for 
a  while  and  had  to  call  in  a  firm  of  business  engineering 
experts  to  break  the  bottleneck.  Manufacturing  and  deliv¬ 
ery  were  scientifically  improved  to  meet  this  rapidly-growing 


demand  for  "B.V.D.”  Shirts. 

When  asked  how  he  accounts  for  this  rapid,  continuing 
growth  (fall  1957  orders  are  36%  over  last  year),  Mr.  Badami 
said,  “It’s  simply  a  matter  of  giving  consumers  the  finest 
p>ossible  product  at  prices  they  want  to  pay— with  a  full 
markup  to  the  retailer.” 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  while  the  research  people  and 
engineering  experts  were  on  the  job,  Fordham-Bardell  had 
them  conduct  extensive  surveys  in  depth  to  come  up  with 
the  answers  for  a  realistic  line  of  volume-priced  shirts.  What 
prices  did  the  consumers  want  to  pay?  What  kind  of  fabrics 
were  the  most  wanted?  What  were  the  styles  and  features 
they  looked  for? 

“B.V.D.”  original  premise  of  giving  people  more  shirt 
value  for  their  money  had  become  big  business  and  Fordham- 
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ranges.  Actual  practice  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  “B.V.D.”  suggested  price 
of  $2.99—3  for  $8.85— has  generated 
higher  unit  sales  everywhere.  Fabrics, 
usually  found  in  shirts  priced  consid¬ 
erably  higher,  were  selected  because 
they  would  withstand  wear  and  repeat¬ 
ed  launderings.  Styling  the  line  was  a 
major  operation.  Top  men’s  wear  styl¬ 
ists  and  store  buyers  were  consulted 
with  the  result  that  today  the  “B.V.D.” 
Dress  Shirt  line  features  all  the  wanted 
collar  and  cuff  styles.  The  “B.V.D.” 
line  is  recognized  as  being  unusually 
well-balanced  in  the  popular  price 
field. 

“B.V.D.’s”  high  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  workmanship  is  maintained 
throughout.  There  is  no  skimping 
anywhere.  When  it  comes  to  figuring 
costs  the  company  carefully  analyzes 
every  phase  and  step  of  manufacturing 
and  prices  the  shirts  “close”  to  assure 
the  retailer  a  full  markup. 


Bardell  needed  die  tools  of  big  busi¬ 
ness  to  cope  wiUi  consumer  acceptance. 

The  results  of  these  surveys  were 
carefully  analyzed  and  put  into  action 
in  the  form  of  a  “seven-point”  pro¬ 
gram— which  accounts  for  much  of  the 
unusual  growth  of  the  Fordham-Bar- 
dell  Shirt  Corf)oration. 


Individual  Packaging 

The  first  consideration  in  the  “seven- 
point”  program  was  the  presentation 
of  the  product— to  make  it  as  appeal¬ 
ing  as  possible  to  the  consumer.  To 
accomplish  this,  “B.V.D.”  decided  to 
package  each  shirt  individually.  To¬ 
day,  every  “B.V.D.”  dress  shirt  is  deliv¬ 
ered  fropi  the  factory  in  a  sealed  poly¬ 
ethylene  bag— with  all  the  style  details 
and  selling  facts  clearly  visible  for  fast 
impulse  buying.  This  has  consider¬ 
ably  reduced  markdowns  formerly 
caused  by  soiled,  handled  merchan¬ 
dise.  As  Mr.  Badami  puts  it,  “Today, 
every  “B.V.D.”  Shirt  goes  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  as  immaculate  as  when  it  passed 
factory  inspection— because  no  other 
hand  has  touched  it  and  neither  dust 
nor  grime  can  reach  it.” 

Mass  Demand  Pricing 

A  thorough  study  of  the  shirt  mar¬ 
ket  price  ranges  was  another  research 
project  that  influenced  the  “B.V.D.” 
Shirt  operation.  The  survey  findings 
convinced  the  principals  that  there 
was  a  great  need  for  a  good  dress 
shirt  in  the  $2.99  and  $3.95  price 


WQth  'N'  W«ar  Shirts.  It  was  a  comphts  sslig 
tha  first  day) 

ed  stores— it's  called  a  “promotabk 
line  at  full  markup.”  This,  it  wasfc 
plained,  eliminates  special  piirrha^ 
at  close  markup,  which  invariably  n- 
suit  in  leftover  markdowns. 

One  example  of  the  “promotable" 
“B.V.D.”  price  line  is  the  Wash  ’n’ 
Wear  shirts  which  “B.V.D.”  intra 
duced  at  $3.95.  In  nuality,  style,  work 
manship,  as  well  as  in  the  findings 
of  an  independent  laboratory,  these 
shirts  were  reported  to  be  equal  to 
others  selling  at  $5.99.  This  particu- 


Self-Selection  Fixtures 

The  surveys  further  showed  that 
stores  needed  more  efficient,  more  at¬ 
tractive  self-service  aids  to  sell  shirts. 
Complaints  revealed  that  many  self- 
service  display  fixtures,  then  being 
offered,  looked  like  they  belonged  in 
food  markets  instead  of  in  quality 
department  stores. 

Before  attempting  to  solve  the 
problems,  the  “B.V.D.”  researchers  in¬ 
terviewed  independent  and  chain  store 
display  men,  buyers,  store  managers. 
All  were  queried  to  learn  their  needs. 
The  result  was  that  two  display  selling 
units  were  developed  with  two  objec¬ 
tives  in  mind— one  to  aid  inexperi¬ 
enced  sales  help— and  the  other  to 
make  it  easier  for  customers  to  serve 
themselves,  and  help  take  the  load  off 
the  sales  force.  When  actually  sub¬ 
jected  to  store  tests  the  “B.V.D.”  self- 
service  fixtures  proved  to  be  complete¬ 
ly  efficient  and  functional,  as  well  as 
attractive.  We  learned  that  today 
many  stores  credit  the  “B.V.D.”  fix¬ 
tures  with  substantially  Stimulating 
shirt  sales.  One  dealer  refers  to  the 
unit  as  “my  silent  salesman  who 
never  loses  a  sale.” 


Retailers  Problems  Concern  B.V.D. 

After  the  official  retail  surveys  wot 
completed  and  the  findings  analyid, 
this  company  didn’t  set  up  a  plan  aad 
sit  back  to  watch  it  grow.  They  keyt 
alive  their  retailer  contacts,  they’re  in 
the  retail  picture  all  the  time  fm 
Mr.  Badami,  the  Executive  Vice  Pr# 
dent,  to  the  youngest  salesman,  eveq- 
one  is  retailer  conscious.  Keeping 
their  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  retail  bus 
ness  has  paid  off  time  and  time  agail 
for  everyone.  For  example,  “B.V.D." 
was  the  first  shirt  company  to  intm 
duce  white-on-white  dress  shirts  at 
popular  prices. 

This  same  retail  awareness  affects 
their  sport  shirt  success  story.  For  in- 
launched  a  calypso 


stance, 

line  almost  simultaneously  with  high-j 
er  priced  houses.  Since  they’ve  bet® 
“right”  so  often,  more  and  more  fabrk 
designers  have  come  to  “B.V.D.”  fo: 
advice,  and  to  give  them  first  selectior 
of  exclusive  patterns. 


Dependable  Promotable  Line 

This  concentration  on  mass-demand- 
price-levels  has  earned  the  “B.V.D.” 
line  a  new  title  with  promotion-mind- 


"fvory  "B.V.D."  Draw  diirt  k  individvaNy  padc- 
agod  ia  a  toakd  polyolliylaiM  bpg  to  gwaranto# 
frMlmaw  from  factory  to  cMtomor. 


GimbvI't,  N«w  York,  footuros  "B.V.D."  Swimwoor  for 
Foriior't  Day  in  a  •triicing  window  display. 


Mr.  John  W.  Ryan  in  front  of  tho  wall  known  John  W.  Ryan 
English  Shop  in  Ponn  Station,  Now  York  City. 


Loft:  Mr.  Sam  Kano,  Exoewtivo  Vieo-Prosidont  of  Unitod  Shirt 
Distributors,  operators  of  45  stores  in  Michigan  and  Ohio, 
shown  with  Mr.  Al  Kursman,  Vico-Prosidont  in  charge  of  Solos 
at  Fordham*Bardoll. 


Mr.  Uigi  Badami,  President  of  Fordham* 
Sards!,  looks  ever  a  "B.V.D."  shirt  display 
at  Horvsy's  Nashville,  Tonnossoo. 


Loft:  Mr.  William  Rosenborg,  Men's  Wear 


Buyer  of  Charlos  Weil  Buying  Syndicate, 


discusses  "B.V.D."  sport  shirt  window  display 


with  Tod  Messer  of  Fordham-BardoH. 
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Mr.  Saul  Oorbor,  Buyer  at  Hons  &  KoNy, 
Buffalo,  Now  York,  registers  enthusiasm  for 
"B.V.D.'s"  solf>soloction  selling  unit. 
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don  .  . .  and  have  the  full,  unqualified 
backing  of  the  people  who  make  then 


More  Turnover  for  Stores 

Reports  have  clearly  shown  that 
white  dress  shirt  business  is  generally 
on  the  decline.  Yet,  according  to  the 
records  at  “B.V.D.”  their  white  shirt 
volume  continues  to  climb  steadily. 
This  would  seem  to  substantiate  the 
“B.V.D.”  theory  of  bringing  the  pop¬ 
ular  shirt  styles  to  people  at  the  jx)pu- 
lar  prices.  Stores  carrying  the  “B.V.D.” 
lines  benefit  by  strict  supervision  of 
inventory  and  quick  reorder  delivery. 
The  merchandise  is  on  hand  when  the 
retailer  needs  it. 

When  a  buyer  puts  in  the  “B.V.D.” 
line,  a  merchandising  program  is  set 
up  to  draw  more  traffic  into  the  shirt 
department.  He  is  provided  with  col¬ 
orful  posters,  point-of-sale  displays, 
self-service  selling  units  and  fixtures 
and  advertising  suggestions  —  all  of 
which  have  been  proved  successful 
according  to  many  reports  coming  in 
from  many  department  stores.  That’s 
probably  why  some  of  the  buyers  we 
talked  with  said  that  “B.V.D.”  Shirts 
“sell  themselves.”  A  big  factor,  it  is 
understood,  is  the  continuous  display 
of  white  shirts  in  the  individual  pack¬ 
age— so  that  every  style  feature,  staple 
to  novelty  collar,  is  clearly  seen  by  the 
customer  at  a  glance. 

Price  Protection  and  Guarantee 

It  was  pointed  out  that  “B.V.D.” 
Shirt  lines  are  priced  to  assure  the  re¬ 
tailer  of  a  full-markup.  This  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  “B.V.D.’s”  suggested 
retail  prices  are  maintained.  It’s  the 
shirt  line  designed  to  give  the  buyer  a 
fast  pickup,  fast  turnover,  promotable 
item— and  yet  show  a  good  profit.  With 
“B.V.D.”  Shirts,  a  buyer  can  get  both 
the  volume  increases  he  wants  and  a 
full  measure  of  profit,  and  this  is  just 
what  the  successful  buyer  is  looking 
for  according  to  Mr.  Badami. 

“B.V.D.”  has  been  one  of  the  world’s 
great  trade  marks  for  over  80  years. 
Millions  have  recognized  it  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  quality  for  over  four  genera¬ 
tions.  So  it  is  not  surprising  to  know 
that  “B.V.D.”  stands  behind  every 
shirt  with  a  full  guarantee  .  .  .  “com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  or  your  money  back.” 
This  appears  on  the  label,  on  the  tag 
and  in  all  advertising.  “B.V.D.”  Shirts 
enjoy  a  heritage  of  national  recogni- 


"B.V.D.”  Means  Business 

Mr.  Badami  p>ointed  out  that 
“B.V.D.”  is  a  vigorous  company  widi 
young  ideas  on  how  to  bring  better 
shirt  values  to  more  people.  Ht 
praised  his  progressive  “companj. 
team”  that  has  rolled  up  its  sleeve? 
and  tossed  out  all  the  “old  hat”  ideas 
about  how  things  “must”  be  done. 

“B.V.D.”  expansion  plans  for  the  fa 
ture  are  exciting.  Everything  indicates 
that  their  goal  will  be  attained  as  loi^ 
as  they  adhere  to  their  proven  succe» 
ful  program  based  on  giving  the  it 
tailer  the  most  value  in  style-right  j 
shirts,  priced  to  appeal  to  the  massetl 


Wrought  iron  solf-Mrvico  rack  compactly  holds 
Kvo  dozon  shirts  in  a  full  sizo  rango. 


Loading  storos  across  tho  country  roport  ihol  Ihiii 
local  advortising  of  "B.V.D."  Shirts  prodsm 
immodiato  solos. 


Countor  stylo  solf-soIBng  unit,  in  natural  finish 
orood,  holds  B  dozon  skirts  in  comploto  sizo  rango. 


fopulor  soiling  display  old  It  Colobrity  hood  cut¬ 
out  on  who  rock.  This,  of  Hal  March,  It  ono  of 
a  toriot  which  indudot  top  botoboN  ttart  and 
othor  woN  known  porsonaRtiot. 


ippoaling,  soUng  d^j 


B.V.D."  supplios  strong, 

■colorful  postort,  udndow  ttroomors,  cttsO’ 
srds,  nowspopor  mcrts,  window  display  ids»| 
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(Continued  from  page  38) 
ture.  But  it  will  definitely  be  sold 
away  from  the  department.  Hosiery 
salespeople  should  sell  style  and  fit,  or 
we’d  all  be  having  100  p>er  cent  pack¬ 
age  departments  and  battling  it  out 
with  every  sujier  store  and  drug  store 
in  town.  If  department  stores  are  to 
do  a  decent  hosiery  job  there  must  be 
a  definite  cleavage  between  style  and 
volume  price  hosiery.” 

Another  large  eastern  store  is  put¬ 
ting  these  exact  precepts  into  opera¬ 
tion  this  fall:  its  own-brand  hosiery 
will  be  packaged,  and  sold  from  a  self¬ 
selection  fixture  in  a  single  outpost, 
not  in  the  department  itself.  But  at 
Macy’s  New  York,  after  some  experi¬ 
mentation  with  other  arrangements,  a 
self-selection  floor  fixture  carrying  the 
store’s  own  brand  has  been  set  up  in 
the  hosiery  department  itself.  Three- 
pair  packages  are  being  used. 

Although  self-selection  packs  are 
now  commonplace  in  the  hosiery  in¬ 
dustry,  only  eight  of  the  21  stores  in 
the  survey  are  using  manufacturers' 
self-selection  displayers  in  the  hosiery 
department.  Six  have  counter-top 
units  only;  two  have  manufacturer- 
supplied  floor  fixtures  as  well.  Three 
tried  out  self-selection  units  but  gave 
them  up:  one  reports  that  “they 
proved  nothing;”  another  that  the  fix¬ 
tures  “cluttered  up  the  department, 
and  the  customers  wanted  service;” 
still  another  that  they  didn’t  “sell  in 
worth-while  volume.” 

Five  of  the  eight  stores  that  use  one- 
brand  self-selection  units  rep>ort  that 
the  sales  of  the  displayed  brands  have 
been  inaeased,  but  only  one  has  found 
an  inaease  in  total  hosiery  volume. 
None  reports  more  three-pair  sales; 
none  has  had  an  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  average  sale;  three  say  the  size 
of  the  average  sale  has  dropped. 

One  may  hazard  a  guess  that  these 
not  very  interesting  results  may  be 
cpnnected  with  the  fact  that  a  small 
counter-top  unit  is  only  a  token  effort 
at  self-selection  in  a  big  store.  How¬ 
ever,  comments  from  the  stores  that  do 
not  use  any  self-selection  displays  gen¬ 
erally  indicate  that  they  consider  self¬ 
selection  itself  suitable  only  for  vol- 
,  umc-price  business.  They  fear  that  if 
!  they  adopt  it  it  will  tend  to  trade  the 
whole  department  down,  cutting  mark- 
I  up  as  well.  One  merchandiser  says: 

I  “Self-selection  packs,  on  the  whole,  are 


Another  device  for  encouraging  the 
customer  to  carry  her  package— and 
also  for  effecting  savings  in  twine 
and  tape— is  the  handled  box.  On 
this  one-piece  garment  box  a  solid 
kraft  handle  is  formed  in  the  rein¬ 
forced  back  strip.  The  carry  pack¬ 
age  is  made  ready  by  folding  a  tab 
over  and  pushing  the  handle  through 
the  back.  (Gardner  Board  and  Car¬ 
ton  Co.)  Coordinated  with  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  and  bags  and  repeating 
the  signature  used  in  store  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  carry  box  is  promotional  as 
well  as  practical. 


an  outstanding  job.  Their  higher  cost, 
however,  makes  it  impossible  to  get 
department  store  markup  and  still 
meet  sup>ermarket  prices.” 

His  praise  of  the  packaging  job  itself 
is  not  subscribed  to  unanimously  by 
the  others.  More  than  half  say  that 
the  packages  do  a  good  merchandise 
protection  job  and  are  easy  to  mark. 
On  the  other  hand,  more  than  half  say 
they  don’t  give  enough  product  infor¬ 
mation;  that  their  contents  are  not 
sufficiently  visible,  and  that  they  don’t 
display  attractively.  One,  who  finds 
that  his  admittedly  limited  use  of  self- 
selection  has  not  even  increased  sales 
of  the  brand  displayed,  asks  for  three- 
pair  or  four-pair  packages. 

Nobody  in  this  group  believes  that 
self-help  will  ever  replace  p)ersonal  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  hosiery  department;  but 
most  agree  that  it  will  be  a  part  of  their 
operation  in  the  future  and  that  it  will 
improve  personal  selling  by  allowing 
clerks  to  give  more  of  their  time  to 
the  better  lines. 

{Report  continued  on  next  page) 


More  Take-Withs, 

Fewer  Deliveries 

Working  partner  of  the  quickly  and 
neatly  wrapped  package  in  encour¬ 
aging  take-withs  is  the  shopping  bag 
in  which  a  whole  collection  of  them 
can  be  carried.  The  satchel-bottom 
style  is  still  the  most  used,  but  the 
four-sided  bag,  which  has  less  length 
but  more  capacity,  is  better  liked  by 
customers.  For  peak  sales  seasons  it 
is  available  in  the  giant  size  (16>/^  x 
8>/4  X  21)  shown  here.  (Equitable 
Paper  Bag  Co.)  Shopping  bags-  are 
increasingly  being  included  in  co¬ 
ordinated  wrapping  programs— re¬ 
tailers  being  as  acutely  aware  as 
manufacturers  are  of  the  competitive 
value  of  distinctive  and  recognizable 
packages  carried  by  customers. 


Easiar  to  Handio 


This  new  package,  called  the  Poly- 
Clinch,  is  a  Bakelite  polyethylene 
bag  with  a  paperboard  boot.  The 
boot,  which  folds  around  the  bag 
base  and  locks  in  place  by  means  of 
tabs  and  slots,  has  a  squared  end 
like  a  box  which  makes  stacking 
easier.  It  can  carry,  as  shown,  a 
perforated  two-part  price  stub.  The 
package  is  made  by  M.  Kom  Pack¬ 
aging  Company  and  is  going  into 
use  for  hosiery,  shirts,  sweaters  and 
other  soft  goods. 
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Designed  for  High  Sales  Per  Square  Foot  r 

One-brand  fixtures  that  are  acceptable  in  large  stores  are  those  that  E 

utilize  valuable  store  space  efficiently  and  thriftily,  that  harmonize  with  1 

or  can  be  easily  adapted  to  the  store’s  own  fixture  style,  and  that  are  « 

not  obstrusive  in  brand  identification.  These  three,  for  Arrow  shirts,  f 

Springmaid  sheets  and  E-Z  boys’  underwear,  are  all  products  of  W.  L.  I 

Stensgaard  and  Associates.  I 

I 

much  wider  variety  of  merchandixf 
and  labels  are  cheaper  and  easier  ii  : 
affix  than  pin  tickets  or  string  tags. 

The  leading  producers  of  niarkint?^ 
equipment  and  supplies  have  concer.$! 
trated  on  making  it  practical  to  matl: 


Packages  and  Operating  Economies 

The  more  closely  the  retail  executive  While  only  two  say  they  never  use 

is  concerned  with  operating  costs,  single-brand  fixtures  on  their  floors,  13 
the  more  completely  he  approves  of  say  they  place  restrictions  on  their  use. 
prepackaging.  Fourteen  out  of  1 5  store  Generally  a  fixture  regarded  as  effi- 


the  package  itself  instead  of  removing, j 
marking  and  replacing  the  merchaal  y 
dise.  They  now  offer  labels  that  carl.:  ] 

be  removed  from  the  package  withoiij;  ' 

tearing  it;  perforated  unit  control  | 
labels,  one  part  adhering  to  the  pack|'j  | 
age,  the  other  a  detachable  stub;  labe!'|[ 
that  adhere  to  curved  and  angled  a'^j 


managers  of  top-volume  stores  say  that 
packaging  produces  economies  in 
wrapping  and  packing;  12  say  it  means 
speedier  handling  and  more  accurate 
checking  in  the  receiving  room;  13  find 
marking  room  economies;  nine  say 
that  warehouse  and  stockroom  space 
is  better  utilized.  Most  find  there  are 
delivery  economies  too,  10  reporting 
that  the  packages  make  more  compact 
delivery  units  and  eight  that  they 
increase  take-withs. 

In  these  large  stores  (all  are  above 
$15  million  in  volume)  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  packaging  has  also  led  to  more 
efficient  utilization  of  selling  space,  ac¬ 
cording  to  12  of  the  store  managers. 


cient  is  acceptable  if  it  harmonizes  or 
can  be  adapted  to  harmonize  with 
store  fixtures,  and  if  the  merchandise 
is  popular  and  profitable  enough.  Sign¬ 
ing  as  well  as  fixture  styling  is  often  re¬ 
quired  to  conform  with  the  store’s  own 
practice,  and  one  store  removes  brand 
names  from  the  few  one-brand  fixtures 
it  does  use. 

Marking  Economies.  The  biggest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  marking  room  savings  is,  of 
course,  pre-ticketing.  But  even  when 
the  merchandise  is  not  pre-ticketed, 
the  preponderance  of  film  packages 
has  itself  produced  economies.  These 
packages  permit  label  marking  for  a 


well  as  flat  surfaces;  switch-prool , ! 
labels  that  can't  be  re-used  on(t| 
they’ve  been  removed  from  a  package  | 
High-speed  markers  and  dispenser' f 
hand-operated  or  electrically  driven | 
are  further  reducing  costs.  I 

Besides  making  notable  contribu| 
tions  to  production  improvement  ir| 
the  retail  marking  room,  the  equip 
ment  manufacturers  are  assiduousl;. 
preaching  the  importance  of  jMt 
ticketing  to  merchandise  resource 
Clyde  C.  Miller,  of  the  Monarch  Marl 
ing  System  Co.,  reflects  the  close  iden 
tification  of  nlost  of  these  supplier 
with  the  development  of  packagint 
when  he  says:  “Our  research  and  ex 
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EXTRA  SERVICE  POWER... 


A  display  and  a  merchandise  assortment  that  was  conceived 
and  Iwilt  on  the  idea  that  self-service  can  be  and  should  be 
an  extension  of  service  regularly  expected  in  a  corset 
department. 


The  Formfit  display  rack  offers  a  selection  of  Formfit  bras 
and  Skippies  that  are  proven  best  sellers— the  most  popular 
styles  in  a  top  line— items  that  will  move  in  volume. 


Formfit  self-service-packaged  garments  give  you  the  same 
high  mark-up  as  other  Formfit  merchandise. 


SELF-SELECTION  POWER 


Every  package  in  the  Formfit  dbplay  rack  gives  full  and 
complete  information  on  style,  size,  material  and  price  .  .  . 
boxes  may  be  opened,  garments  examined  and  replaced 
quickly  and  easily  , . .  customers  serve  themselves  with  con¬ 
fidence.  (This  is  especially  effective  during  “rush”  periods  in 
your  department.  Stores  Uiat  have  been  featuring  these  pack¬ 
aged  styles  confirm  this  fact.) 


CUSTOMERS  REALLY  FOR 

THE  NEW  FORMFIT  PACKAGES 


Attention-arresting  design,  quick  recognition  and  identifica¬ 
tion  of  Formfit  packages  is  so  outstanding  that  they  have  won 
Merit  Awards  from  the  Package  Designers  Council. 


So  easy  to  open  .  .  .  customers  can  examine 
the  garments  and  sell  themselves  .  .  .  then 
close  the  boxes  easily. 


BRA  BOXES  ( 
SNAP  OPEN 
AND  SHUT 


Formfit  packaged  merchandise  is  consistently  advertised  in 
17  national  consumer  magazines  and  himdreds  of  news- 
papen  from  coast-to-cosmt . . .  powerful  pre-selling  and  ready 
acceptance. 


GIRDLE  BOXES 
SLIDE  OPEN  .  .  . 

L  JUST  LIKE  A  DRAWER 


Add  this  PLUS-SALES  POWER 
to  your  department... 


Ask  your  Fomofit  Representative  for  information  on  the 
plus  business  that  Formfit  packaged  merchandise  csui  de¬ 
velop  in  both  “outpost”  and  in-department  locations. 
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too,  and  some  stores  that  use  outsit 
delivery  service  credit  it  with  lowere 
unit  costs. 


Cutting  Gift  Wrap  Costs.  Gift  packa^ 
ing  by  manufacturers  has  the  obvioni 
advantage  of  reducing  calls  for  stoft 
gift  boxes.  Another  contributor  if 
lower  wrapping  costs  is  the  paid  gii 
wrap  service.  .Some  find  the  systemati- 
promotion  of  such  a  service  very  \von“ 
while. 

At  the  Broadway  Department  Storn 
reports  Kyle  P.  Hendry  in  a  recen; 
issue  of  the  Store  Management  Nem 
Bulletin,  the 


'custom”  gift  wrappii); 
service  has  been  made  part  of  a  centra 
customer  service  unit  on  each  floor 
All  accommodation  services— free  gil; 
wrapping,  delivery  wrapping,  died 
ing,  refunds,  will-call  payments,  etc- 
are  consolidated  at  this  station.  Tht 
cashier-wrappers  and  packers  shif; 
from  one  job  to  another  as  the  worl 
load  changes.  Against  the  servin 
desk’s  salary  expense  the  store  credit 
40  f>er  cent  of  the  gross  sales  of  tht 
custom  gift  wrap  operation.  Part  o 
every  cashier-wrapprer’s  duties  is  ti 
suggest  the  custom  gift  wrap  to  even 
customer.  This  setup  and  selling  eff« 
produced  a  14  p>er  cent  increase  in  suck 
transactions  in  its  first  year— and  ead 
such  sale,  as  Mr.  Hendry  points  out 
eliminates  one  free  gift  wrap.  Tk 
increase  in  transactions  was  handlei 
with  no  increase  in  personnel,  parti' 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  the  new  setu[ 
includes  a  bow-making  machine.  Bov 
are  stock-piled  in  advance.  They  ar 
stored  in  boxes  with  identifying  ribboi 
swatches  on  the  ends.  The  machine  ha 
also  eliminated  the  training  time  tha 
was  formerly  required  when  satin  ril 
bon  and  hand-tied  bows  were  used. 

With  all  the  advantages  they  hav 
found  in  manufacturer  packaging 
stores  have  done  less  than  might  hav 
been  expected  in  the  way  of  develop 
ing  their  own  point-of-sale  packages- 
for  merchandise  protection,  for  gift  en 
sembling  or  for  multi-unit  packs  o 
the  same  item.  Yet  there  is  a  field  fa 
it,  and  there  may  be  more  activity  o 
this  kind  as  the  advantages  of  the  nt' 
polyethylene  bags  that  require  no  seal 
ing  are  more  fully  realized. 

At  the  Merchandising  Divisioi 
markdown  seminar  last  month,  it  wa 
rejxarted  that  G.  Fox  &  Company  ha 
found  that  markdowns  on  towels  in  i 


Two  Ways  of  Preventing  Broken  Packages 

A  two-pocket  polyethylene  bag  which  folds  like  a  book  (left)  packages  a  set  of 
child’s  pajamas  and  matching  robe  from  Kingston  Robe  Division  of  Geisha  Robe 
Co.  The  items  can  be  easily  removed  and  returned  to  the  package  without 
damaging  it.  The  bag  is  made  by  the  Equitable  Paper  Bag  Company  and  is 
available  with  from  two  to  10  pockets,  in  any  size.  Besides  the  multi-pocket  bag. 
Equitable  has  developed  other  polyethylene  wraps  which  allow  inspection  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  package:  an  easy-to-open  lip  bag;  one  with  a  tuck-in  flap;  and, 
the  newest,  an  overlapped  back  opening.  (Right)  The  back-flap  principle  is  used 
in  a  package  made  by  Lassiter  Corporation  for  Angus  Mills  dish  towels.  The 
opening  allows  the  shopper  to  feel  Ae  cloth’s  texture  without  removing  it. 


Packaging  the  Packages 

Novelty  packs  appear  in  unprece¬ 
dented  numbers  this  year  to  trans¬ 
form  staple  packaged  items  into  gifts. 
Cooper’s  offer  a  set  of  four  different 
colors  and  styles  of  Unisize  stretch 
socks  in  a  giant  matchbook,  easeled 
for  standup  display.  Modern  Globe 
Sales  puts  six  Lollipop  briefs,  in 
their  individual  polyethylene  wraps, 
into  a  Christmas  box  that  looks  like 
a  book  and  opens  like  one. 


perience  indicate  that  the  age  of  better 
packaging  and  easier  marking  of  pack¬ 
ages  is  just  beginning,  and  we  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  contribute  something  to 
its  development.” 


Delivery  Economies.  Packaging  by 
manufacturers  has  unquestionably  re¬ 
inforced  the  efforts  of  store  managers 
to  reduce  delivery  expense  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  volume  of  take-withs.  Most 
stores  have  reported  a  smaller  propor¬ 
tion  of  delivered  to  taken  packages  in 
the  past  few  years.  This  development 
must  be  credited  in  part  to  their  own 
customer  persuasion  programs,  and  in 
part  to  the  shopping-by-car  habit  of 
branch  store  customers.  But  prepack¬ 
aging  has  been  a  powerful  help,  too, 
according  to  nine  out  of  14  store  mana¬ 
gers  who  re|X)rted  on  this  point. 

They  say  that  the  packaged  item 
generally  means  a  neater  wrapping 
job,  and  a  quicker  one,  which  does  not 
keep  the  customer  waiting.  Besides 
that,  it  is  usually  associated  with  self¬ 
selection,  and  the  customer  who  has 
lifted  an  item  out  of  a  display  for  her¬ 
self  is  pretty  well  prepared,  psychologi¬ 
cally,  to  take  it  along  with  her. 

Being  better  protected  to  start  with, 
packaged  merchandise  means  a  simpl¬ 
er  and  more  economical  delivery  pack 
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Gift  Wrappings  have  a  talent 
for  pleasing  your  customers... 


Because  Tie-Tie  Gift  Wrappings  strike  exactly 
the  right  note  for  each  gift,  most  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers  prefer  to  use  Tie-Tie  for  their  special 
wrapped  gifts.  Take  that  hinti  Give  your  STORE- 
WRAPPED  gifts  the  personal  touch  that  these 
customers  prefer.  Build  store  preference  and 
prestige  by  wrapping  your  customers’  gift  pur¬ 
chases  with  lovely  Tie-Tie  paper  designs,  grace¬ 
fully  curling  Ribbonette**,  and  lustrous  rayon 
Satintone*— the  versatile  gift  tie  that: 

•  Sticks  to  Itself  When  Moistened 

•  Is  the  Same  on  Both  Sides 

•  Strips  into  Desired  Widths 

•  Curls  Easily 

Make  perfect  bows  every  time 

with  the  Satintone  Bow  Machine 

SAVE  TIME  I  Time  studies  show  an  operator  can  wind 
60  to  65  bows  after  only  an  hour's  use— 115  to  120  bows 
with  one  week's  experience. 

SAVE  MATERIAL  I  No  wasted  material  because 
every  bow  is  perfect— no  throwaway  yardage.  Every 
inch  is  used. 

•  Seta  up  anywhere  in  store  JV 

e  Pre-make  bows  during  slow  periods  tj 

•  Absoiuteiy  safe  to  operate  jy 

only  #3480  jf 

with  purchase  of  48  bolts  m 

of  Vr  and/or  Yt  and/or 
\'A’  Satintone. 


Second  bolt  attach¬ 
ment  for  making 
multi-color  bows 

#3.80 


Beau-Mor*  Multi-Bow  Maker.  Makes  more  than  twelve 
varieties  of  fancy  bowsi  Designed  exclusively  for  K' 
and  Ji'  rayon  ^tintone  and  Y’  cotton  Ribbonette. 
Only  $19.50. 

•Tmlt  Mark  Pat  awliatf  far 


“tHji/  VslJUSl^  CiASL/  UMX^jpjuL/, 


Write  today  for  TIE-TIE  samples  and  additional  informa- 
tion  on  the  Satintone  and  Beau-Mor  bow  machines. 

GIFT  WRAPPINGS... for  resale.. .for  store  use.. .are  created  by.. .CHICAGO  PRINTED  STRING  CO. 

2300  Logan  Blvd.,  Chicago  47,  Illinois  •  225  Fifth  Ava.,  Now  York  #  Clifton,  Now  Jaraay 
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Two  Packages  in  One 

The  only  disadvantage  of  the  multiple 
unit  pack  is  that  it  frequently  has  to  be 
broken  for  single  item  sales.  Here  are  two 
folding-box  packages  which  effectively  en¬ 
courage  the  larger  sale  but  are  just  as  sal¬ 
able  after  they've  been  broken  for  the 
smaller  one.  Exquisite  Form’s  Twin-Pak, 
made  by  Container  Corp.  of  America,  is 
actually  two  separate  packages  joined  at 
the  top  by  a  perforated  strip  of  cardboard. 
The  same  principle  is  used  in  Chicopee 
Mills’  “six  and  six"  carton,  designed  by 
Harry  Lapow  and  manufactured  by  Na¬ 
tional  Folding  Box  Co.,  Division  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Paper  Board  Co. 
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Building  Blocks 
for  Modern 
Marketing 


{Continued  from  page  46) 
slow-moving  color  could  be  avoided  if 
they  were  packaged  in  a  transparent 
wrap  with  towels  of  a  harmonizing 
color. 

Besides  this,  many  opportunities  for 
creative  packaging,  that  actually  adds 
value  to  the  item,  are  open  to  the  re¬ 
tailer.  One  example  is  the  kit  pack¬ 
age,  where  some  manufacturers  have 
shown  the  way.  This  contains  the  right 
materials  in  the  right  quantity  (and 
the  instructions)  for  making  an  apron, 
knitting  an  afghan  or  weaving  a  baby 
blanket.  Customers  like  these  packag- 
ings  to  such  a  degree  that  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  pay  rather  handsomely  for 
the  idea  and  the  service  the  packaging 
represents.  The  components  of  one  $3 
kit  package  which  has  been  a  sell-out 
wherever  it  was  shown  would  cost, 
if  bought  separately  in  the  store,  about 
$2.25.  But  for  the  customer  to  assem¬ 
ble  them  herself  would  require  (as¬ 
suming  she  had  the  idea  and  the  know¬ 
how  to  begin  with)  about  three  times 
as  much  shopping  time  and  selling 
time.  •  2 


By  A.  E.  Murphy,  Marketing  Director 
Folding  Paper  Box  Association  of  America 

The  two  most  powerful  forces  for 
successful,  profitable  retailing  today 
are  self-selection  and  packaging.  Their 
importance  is  being  stressed  daily  by 
department  store  leaders  across  the 
country. 

►  A  spokesman  for  Denver  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Denver,  says:  “Prepackag¬ 
ing  helps  us  into  a  more  comf>etitive 
position  in  a  self-service  way  on  certain 
items.’’ 

►  The  divisional  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  of  Felix  Lilienthal,  New  York 


resident  buyer,  declares:  “We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  ignore  the  reality  d 
self-selection,  and  we  must  consider 
those  small  units  of  packaged  hose  that 
are  now  being  spread  over  various 
parts  of  the  store  as  impulse  items.” 

►  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  in  Dayton, 
switches  its  drapery  department  to  sell 
selection:  result  —  volume  up  50  per 
cent;  25  per  cent  more  display  area 
in  same  space;  \selling  costs  down  33 
per  cent.  , 

These  three  examples,  spanning  the 
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*'Fdce  the  Music”  Wall  Fixture 

with  Classification  Pone/  and  Holdor 

RC170U 

High  quality— low  cost — double  duty!  Use  this  "Face 
The  Music"  Single  Face  Fixture  against  walls  for  easy 
self-service. 

12  in.  Single  Face  Unit 

With  three  metal  baskets  displaying  full  faces  and 
forward  stock  of  10  in.  or  12  in.  records  or  albums. 
Basket  length  50Vi  in. 

Quality  oak  frame  with  smooth  pickled  oak  finish. 
Overall  size:  55  in.  high,  50 '/z  in.  wide,  9  in.  deep. 


Hundreds  of  installations  prove  these 
fixtures  increase  sales  and  profits. 


Designed  to  Eliminate  Store  Packing 


Carrying  convenience  is  being  de¬ 
signed  into  a  number  of  folding 
cartons  in  which  manufacturers  pre¬ 
package  their  merchandise.  This 
one,  resembling  the  familiar  attache 
case  of  the  commuter,  is  made  by 
Comly-Gillam  Carton  Corp.  for  Var¬ 
sity  Pajamas.  Cartons  of  this  type 
are  intended  to  encourage  take-with 
transactions,  and  also  to  eliminate 
store  wrapping,  the  customer-carried 
package  thus  serving  as  a  product 
advertisement. 


nation,  are  many  instances  that  signal 
a  new  partnership  in  retailing— self¬ 
selection  and  prepackaging.  The  two 
trends  are  closely  related.  Self-selec¬ 
tion  implies  mass  open  display.  Mer¬ 
chandise  op>en  to  customer  insf>ection 
and  purchase  without  benefit  of  f>er- 
sonal  selling  effort  requires  packaging 
to  consummate  a  sale. 

Many  department  stores  have  adopt¬ 
ed  open  display  without  packaging.  In 
most  cases  the  results  have  been  disap- 
|>ointing.  For  the  tendency  of  shof>- 
pers  to  handle  goods  can  quickly  undo 
a  carefully  arranged  display  of  un¬ 
packaged  items,  thus  defeating  one  of 
the  prime  goals  of  self-selection:  more 
efficient  housekeeping. 

In  the  growing  department  store 


The  purpose  of  a  carton  in  the  shoe  business  used  to 
be  to  carry  the  merchandise  to  the  retailer  and  store 
it  on  his  shelves.  But  a  number  of  manufacturers  are 
now  using  the  Gardner  Board  and  Carton  Co.’s  Redi- 
Tote,  a  folding  box,  which  is  also  designed  to  be  car¬ 
ried  home  as  is  by  the  customer,  eliminating  re-pack¬ 
ing  costs.  In  stock,  this  is  a  conventional  box,  easy  to 
stack.  The  handle  is  formed  at  the  fitting  stool  (direc¬ 
tions  to  the  clerk  are  printed  inside.)  The  lid  is  fixed 
to  the  box  by  scotch  tape  on  the  ends.  Except  for  the 
tape  the  package  is  complete  when  it  reaches  the  wrap¬ 
ping  counter.  If  the  retailer  is  willing  to  let  it  leave 
the  store  without  wrapping,  that  expense  is  eliminated 
for  him,  and  the  manufacturer  gains  the  advantage  of 
product  advertising  "in  carry.” 


shift  to  open-display  techniques,  the 
folding  carton  has  proved  to  be  a 
major  building  block.  Among  the 
many  reasons  for  the  f>opularity  of 
folding  paper  boxes  for  packaging  de¬ 
partment  store  items  destined  for  open 
display  are  these: 

1.  Compactness  and  sturdiness  in 
mass  displays; 

2.  Superior  reproduction  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  designs  and  copy  designed  to 
spur  impulse  buying  and  cement 
brand  identity; 

3.  Development  of  plus  sales  through 
multi-packaging  of  irregularly 
shaped  goods; 

4.  Adaptability  to  carry-handles,  en¬ 
couraging  “take-withs”; 

5.  Conversion  of  staples  into  gifts 
through  related-item  packaging  in 
sets; 

6.  Reduction  of  markdowns  due  to 
soil  and  damage; 

7.  The  ease  with  which  folding 
cartons  can  be  employed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  packaging  ma¬ 
terials,  such  as  film. 

Strong  forces  are  being  brought  to 
bear  within  the  industry  to  promote 
more  and  better  packaging.  Kirby, 
Block  &  Co.,  New  York  buying  office, 
declares  increased  packaging  of  men’s 
wear  is  an  inevitable  trend  and  fore¬ 
sees  that  half  the  dress  shirts  handled 
by  the  firm  will  be  packaged. 

The  firm  has  already  switched  to 
multiple  packages  for  its  T-shirts  and 
briefs,  not  only  because  multi-packs 
tend  to  increase  the  average  ticket,  but 
also  because  multi-packs  reduce  pack¬ 
aging  costs. 

Cost  factors  are  playing  a  growing 
role  in  the  progress  of  packaging  for 
department  store  goods.  Malcolm  P. 
McNair,  Harvard  Business  School  pro¬ 


fessor  of  retailing,  says  retail  prodsc 
tivity  has  not  increased  enough  to  w® 
pensate  for  higher  costs. 

But  more  and  better  packa^ 
coupled  with  self-selection,  can  ui 
stantially  increase  the  sales-per-sqvm 
foot  ratio  of  every  department  in  tki 
store. 

As  the  experience  of  supermarket! 
proves  so  conclusively,  customers  an 
more  than  willing  to  pay  a  premiusi 
for  convenience  that  packaging  affords. 

With  the  major  population  shift  to 
suburbs  and  the  accompanying  trod 
to  more  shopping-center  branch  stoe. 
manufacturers  cannot  afford  to  ignt^ 
the  vital  selling  role  being  assum^bv 
packaging.  As  Bernard  F.  Giobd 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Gimbel  Bros., 
points  out; 

“Because  customers  like  self-senkt 
and  self-selection,  we  attempt  to  reh 
less  on  the  p>ersonal  selling  of  tab 
clerks  and  more  on  the  merchandltH 
self  including  the  package  in  which  it 
is  presented.  .  .  .  These  new  ‘fads  of 
life’  in  mass  retailing  are  gocxl,  beam* 
customers  want  them  and  because tbo* 
tend  to  increase  productivity  of  retail 
personnel.” 


New  Multi-Packs.  Folding  paper  bow  ; 
have  contributed  much  to  imjww  ; 
selling  efficiency  during  the  past  U  = 
months  through  the  development  of 
convenience  packages.  The  principal 
form  this  trend  has  taken  is  multi  ■ 
packaging,  involving  either  combisa  ^ 
tion  packages  holding  identical  iteffi  ^ 
or  related-item  cartons.  } 

Customers  were  encouraged  to  Iw 
more— on  their  own— by  such  packagfn^ 
as  the  carton  iiolding  three  pain  » 
stretch  scxrks  made  by  Silver  Kw 
Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  New  York;  or  tk  , 
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Above:  New,  trim  It  dozen  counter 
unit.  17"  wide,  18"  deep. 
Right:  New  40  dozen  bra  bar. 
Swedish  birch,  tH  feet  wide. 
Below:  DeLuxe  75  dozen  floor 
merchandiser  in  finely  grained 
oak,  fluorescent  lighted, 

5  feet  long. 


Actual  t)ox 
in  beautiful 
full  color ' 


LOVABLE 


OUT  FRONT  IN  PACKAGING  AND  DISPLAY 


Most  effective,  most  eye-catching  bra  packaging  today . . .  Lovable* s  new  Colorama 
package.  Most  exciting  developments  in  functional  floor  displays . . .  Lovable* s 
new  Bra  Bars  and  Counter  Units,  A  traffic-stopping,  sales-winning  combination 

wherever  they* re  used!  the  lovable  brassiere  company,  IBO  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

SEE  HOW  LOVABLE  LEADERSHIP  IN  PACKAGING  AND  DISPLAY 
WORKS  FOR  YOU  TO  LIFT  SALES  TO  AN  ALL  TIME  HIGH 
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Socks  and  ties  are  now  packaged  by 
Interwoven  Stocking  Company  in 
these  year-round  gift  cartons,  de¬ 
signed  and  produced  by  Container 
Corporation  of  America.  The  “ship 
carton,”  at  left,  contains  three  pairs 
of  stretch  socks.  The  “soldier  car¬ 
ton”  contains  a  tie  and  one  pair  of 
stretch  socks,  held  in  a  die<ut  insert 
which  includes  a  gift  card. 


Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company  intro¬ 
duced  three-of-an-item  gift  packs  of 
men’s  underwear  this  year.  Two- 
piece  folding  boxes  have  covers  with 
die<ut  acetate  windows,  shaped  in 
silhouette  of  the  garment  contained 
in  the  package.  Lassiter  Corpora¬ 
tion  designed  and  made  the  boxes. 


Multi-Packs  in  Men's  Furnishings 

.Armored  Hosiery  Corp.  packages  men’s 
socks  bearing  the  B.V.D.  brand  in  a  fold¬ 
ing  carton  that  also  serves  as  a  displayer. 
The  carton,  made  of  gold  foiline  by  the 
Gair  Boxboard  and  Folding  Carton  Divis¬ 
ion  of  Continental  Can  Company,  has  a 
top  panel  which  is  die<ut  and  creased  to 
fold  up  into  a  display  riser.  There  are 
nine  different  designs,  to  make  impressive 
display  groupings  of  the  cartons. 

counter  merchandiser  designed  by 
Armored  Hosiery  Co.,  New  York,  for 
assorted  patterns  of  B.V.D.  nylon 
socks.  Such  cartons  greatly  enhance 
department  housekeeping  and  stock 
control. 

One  of  the  most  revolutionary  multi¬ 
cartons  of  this  year  is  the  Twin-Pak  bra 
carton  develojjed  by  Exquisite  Form 
Brassiere  Co.,  New  York.  It  is  actually 
two  separate  packages  joined,  wallet- 
style,  by  a  f)erforation  at  the  top.  The 
carton,  tied  to  the  firm’s  “Wear  One- 
Wash  One”  promotion,  was  bought  by 
57  per  cent  of  the  women  who  lifted 
it  from  a  rack,  during  a  six-month  test, 
showing  how  packaging  can  generate 
plus  sales. 

Quite  fittingly,  this  unusual  carton 
was  introduced  by  an  industry  and  a 
company  that  have  recently  undergone 
a  revolution  in  themselves,  due  almost 
exclusively  to  packaging.  Since  Ex¬ 
quisite  and  other  pioneers  in  its  field 
adopted  creative  packages  several  years 
ago,  bra  merchandising  has  changed 
drastically. 

Says  J.  Robert  Demmel,  Exquisite’s 
national  sales  manager:  “Packaging 
has  the  power  to  change  the  concept  of 
modern  marketing.  Folding  cartons 
have  revolutionized  my  company’s  dis¬ 
tribution,  upped  sales  tremendously, 
broadened  markets.  In  packaging  you 
have  the  tools  with  which  merchan¬ 
dise  can  be  exp>osed  to  every  person  in 
the  store. 

“Manufacturers  who  want  sales  in¬ 
creases  in  the  department  store  field 
must  have  the  courage  to  spend  the 
extra  money  for  smart  packaging,” 
Demmel  adds.  “We  found  that  the  ad¬ 
ditional  volume  far  more  than  offset 
the  extra  costs  of  packaging.  For  my 
part,  I  lx*lieve  that  in  today’s  fast-mov¬ 
ing  market,  it  is  a  question  of  how 
much  it  costs  not  to  package.” 

On  the  other  multi-packaging  front 


—sets  of  related  items— many  vendor, 
converted  staples  to  gifts  through  aea. 
tive  cartons  in  the  past  12  months.  Noi. 
able  examples  include  the  carton  lot 
the  towel  gift  set  offered  by  Cannor 
Mills  Co.,  New  York;  stainless  tablr 
w’are  combined  in  an  impulse-stimu¬ 
lating  book  carton  by  The  Branchei 
Co.,  St.  Louis;  and  the  baby-pants  dun 
supplied  in  a  striking  gift  carton  by  I, 
B.  Kleinert  8c  Co.,  New  York. 

Trading  up  merchandise  with  crca 
tive  packaging  has  enabled  many  finr.- 
that  have  confined  sales  to  lower 
priced  retailers  to  break  into  top-qua!i 
ty  department  stores.  An  example  i; 
Chicopee  Mills,  New  York,  which  in 
troduced  a  two-section  carton  for  in 
Redi-Fold  diapers  which  gives  custom 
ers  the  option  of  buying  a  dozen-oi 
breaking  the  carton  apart  along  a  per 
forated  strip  if  only  six  units  art 
desired. 

Encouraging  Take-Withs.  Folding  cart 
ons  are  also  helping  department  store 
eliminate  delivery  exprenses  with  mort 
and  better  carry-packages  featurin; 
handles.  Cost-conscious  stores  have  a! 
ready  found  pay  dirt  with  better  pci 
aging  that  encourages  “take-withs.” 

According  to  NRDGA,  in  a  typica 
$20  million  store,  delivery  expense  ii 
1932  was  $480,000,  or  2.4  per  cento 
sales.  Last  year,  despite  increased  wa^ 
and  transportation  costs,  delivery 
pense  was  down  to  1.1  per  cent  for  sai 
ing  of  $220,000.  The  difference:  tab 
withs. 

Manufacturers  who  have  contril 
uted  to  this  trend  with  recent  cam 
cartons  include  V’arsity  Pajamas,  Im 
New  York,  which  introduced  a  carto: 
complete  with  handle,  resembling  * 
attache  case;  Silf  Skin  Co.,  New  Yori 
with  a  handle  carton  for  Silf-eez  panti 
briefs,  and  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  Washim 
ton,  Ind.,  whose  new  package  for 
Ladies  Golf  Outfit  is  an  outstandiii 
example  of  creative  merchandising 
carry  handle,  film  window  for  visibii 
ty,  combination  of  related  items  as 
printed  ad  message  for  product  recn 
nition. 

Attantion-Getters.  A  principral  featit 
of  folding-carton  design  during  tl 
past  year  was  the  development  of  pc 
ages  that  seek  to  snare  store  tral 
through  greatef  use  of  color  or  unus 
al  construction.  With  impulse  sellii 
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— _ ADVERTISEMENT  - 

TRIM  Lok  A  New  Method  of 
Merchandise  Presentation 


Lowers  Fixture  Installation 
Cost  and  Meets  Challenge 
of  Changing  Display  Needs 

Increased  store  traffic,  new  self-selection  techniques  and  new  pack¬ 
aged  items  being  offered  by  department  stores  have  stepped  up  the 
volume  of  goods  being  sold  and  created  a  demand  for  a  new  method 
of  flxturing  stores.  American  Fixture  Inc.  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri  has  met 
the  challenge  with  TRIMLok,  a  completely  new  line  of  fixtures 
especially  designed  to  achieve  maximum  sales  volume  during  peak 
hours.  TRIAALok  provides  an  entirely  new  approach  to  department 
identification  and  guarantees  traffic-stopping  point-of-sale  displays 
at  all  times. 

The  designers  and  engineers  of  American  Fixture  Inc.  have  spent  more 
than  two  years  exploring  the  fixture  requirements  of  modern  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  stopping  centers.  The  TRIAAIok  system  of  merchan¬ 
dise  presentation  is  the  direct  result  of  this  research  and  development. 
TRIMLok,  with  its  simplified  method  of  setting  up  wall-to-wall  in¬ 
stallations,  large  or  small,  and  its  unlimited  versatility  in  changing 
point-of-sale  displays,  meets  the  challenges  of  modern  day  retailing 
in  an  efficient  and  progressive  manner. 


NSW  INGINSKItlNG 
PRINCIPLKS  Applied  to 
DBPARTMBNT 
STORK  PIXTURKS 

TKlMLok  is  a  compact,  simplified 
roup  of  precision  die  cast  clamps, 
ttin^s  and  parts  using  the  taper 
principle  for  assembling  all  com¬ 
ponent  parts.  This  taper  principle 
eliminates  problems  formerly  en¬ 
countered  in  setting  up  fixtures  with 
threads,  set  screws,  bases  and  loose 
parts.  TRIMLoi  greatly  reduces  the 
mventory  of  all  types  of  metal  fix¬ 
tures  usually  required  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  as  all  parts  are  inter¬ 
changeable.  TRIMZoA  fixtures  can 
be  assembled  and  set  up,  even  with 
inexperienced  help,  in  far  less  time 
than  required  with  conventional 
fixtures,  thus  reducing  over-all  dis¬ 
play  costs. 

TntMLok—A  COMPI.RTR 
PACKAOR  POR  WALL.  TO 
WALL  INSTALLATIONS 

To  give  architects  and  store  planners 
a  complete  package,  TRIMLcA  fit¬ 
tings  have  been  adapted  to  modern 
square  tubular  over-counter  super¬ 
structures,  garment  racks  and  other 
floor  merchandising  units.  The  square 
tubular  superstructures  with  slotted 
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uprights  are  self-supporting  on 
counters,  tables  and  platforms,  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  installation.  They 
are  completely  interchangeable.  The 
slotted  uprights  receive  all  stand¬ 
ard  brackets  and  hardware  to  display 
and  sell  all  types  of  merchandise. 
TRIMLok  square  tubular,  architec¬ 
turally  designed  racks  are  available 
with  a  great  variety-of  modern  end 
panels,  including  colorful  vacuum 
molded  panels  in  a  variety  of  de¬ 
signs  for  men,  women  and  children 
departments.  TRIMLok  30'  x  60' 
tables,  counters  and  platforms  fea¬ 
ture  plastic  and  wood  construction, 
and  are  available  with  paneled  sides, 
sliding  doors  and  drawers. 

To  complete  the  TKIMLok  line,  a 
newly  designed  all  -  metal  square 
tubular  module  wall  section  has  been 
added.  The  4-foot  section  has  slotted 
uprights  to  receive  all  standard 
hardware  for  hang  rails  and  shelving. 
A  new  continuous  lighting  trou*^ 
that  can  be  adjusted  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  displayed  is  a  feature  of 
this  new  wall  section.  The  new  4-foot 
module  wall  section,  in  any  length, 
can  be  installed  on  the  job  (even 
with  Inexperienced  help)  in  just  a 
fraction  of  the  time  required  by 
wall  units  that  must  be  set  up  by 
experienced  tradespeople. 


TRIMLoIr  LANDS 

ITSKLR  TO  CONTINUmr 

AND  RRK-RLANNKD 

■YR  LRVKL  DISPLAYS 

Because  TRIMLY  fixtures,  includ¬ 
ing  over-counter  superstructures, 
garment  racks,  etc.  are  equipped 
with  recessed  TRIMLck  fittings,  it 
is  possible  for  Display  Directors  to 
plan  store-wide  eye-level  displays 
using  TRIMLY  tops,  forms  and 
signholders.  The  large  variety  of 
tops,  uprights,  forms  and  miscellan¬ 
eous  displayers  are  completely  inter¬ 
changeable  and  make  it  possible  to 
show  merchandise  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  The  result  is  a  cleaner  and 
more  spacious  looking  sales  floor 
where  merchandise  dominates  the 
fixtures. 

NRW  PLATED  AND  RPON 

ENAMEL  FINISHES 

All  TRIMLijk  fixtures  can  be  had  in 
a  variety  of  colors  in  high  tempera¬ 
ture  baked  Epon  enamel.  The  baked 
Epon  enamel  finishes  resist  scratches, 

aing,  etc.,  and  are  the  most 
le  known.  Satin  Chrome  and 
Polished  or  Satin  Brass  are  the 
recommended  plated  finishes. 

TRIMLoIr  TO  BE 

SHOWN  AT  N.R.  D.G.A. 

CONVENTION 

American  Fixture  Inc.  will  display 
the  TRIMLflk  line  at  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
Convention  to  be  held  in  the  Statler 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  during  the 
first  week  in  January  1958.  Inter¬ 
ested  Executives  and  Display  Direc¬ 
tors  attending  the  convention  are 
invited  to  visit  the  Dallas  Room  and 
see  TRIMLok  fixtures  set  up  in 
actual  suggested  installations.  Amer¬ 
ican  Fixture  Inc.  Store  Planners 
will  be  on  hand  to  furnish  complete 
information. 

Catalogs  and  descriptive  literature  will 
be  sent  upon  request.  Write  American 
Fixture  Inc.,  2300  Locust  Street, 
St.  Louis  3,  Missouri. 


Ask  our  customers 
if  you  want  to  know 


these  outstanding  nationally 
known  companies  rely  on 
Edinger-Wyckoff  to  create  sales 
making,  merchandise-moving 


SELF  SELECTION  DISPLAYS 


with  store  decor! 


becoming  a  major  factor  in  the  keeiif>| 
competition  of  the  market  place,  proijl 
nets  almost  have  to  leap  off  their  fijl 
tures  to  attract  shopper  attention.  I 

Cartons  with  sales-appealing  des^i 
stress  three  factors:  ^ 

1.  They  get  added  visibility  through  ’ 

increased  use  of  window  cartons  (te  ^ 
out  of  every  five  new  cartons  in  195t>: 
had  film  windows).  The  trend  was  pji  | 
ticularly  apparent  in  housewares-sud  j^ 
as  the  new  carton  for  Lifetime  IV 
swatters  made  by  Plaskolite,  Inc^ 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  Powerflo*|| 
hair  dryer  carton  made  by  Saxon . 
Electronics,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Dtii 
Another  phase  of  the  shift  to  pad 
ages  with  greater  visibility  is  the  pk 
ture  package  that  depicts  the  conteni 
through  photographs  or  drawings 
The  foundation  garments  offered  t 
the  Formfit  Co.,  of  Chicago  and  Nesi 
York  are  dramatically,  but  tastefulh- 
illustrated  on  the  carton.  ^ 

2.  They  reproduce  designs  and 
trations  more  realistically  through  inS 
creased  use  of  multi-color  printing-^' 
such  as  the  four-color  carton  for  ^ 
My  Merry  “do-it-like-Mom”  niiniaiurt 
toys  made  by  Merry  Mfg.  Co.,  Cindr| 
nati;  or  the  three-color,  letterpres 
carton  for  the  New  Artist  Paint  Se- 
offered  by  Palmer-Pann  Co.,  Toleda 

3.  They  adopt  unconventional  con 
struction— as,  for  example,  the  cartor 
developed  for  Firefly  girdles,  made  b. 
Poirette,  Inc.,  which  is  shaped  to  sug ' 
gest  the  contour  of  the  girdle  itself. 

Some  ingenious  manufacturers  an 
putting  their  packages  to  work  as  phi 
values  by  giving  them  dual  purpose 
After  the  attractive  shoe  carton,  wii' 
carrying  cord,  made  by  The  Frank  Ro? 
Corp.,  for  Devlin-Ladies  Shoes  of  Sai 
ramento,  Calif.,  reaches  the  home,  i 
can  be  transformed  into  a  useful  abou: 
the-house  "carry-all.” 


KLEIN  ERT 

A  fine  correlation  between 
Kodachrome  illustration, 
package  and  fixture  give 
this  display  the  distinction 
of  acceptance  as  a 
standard  by  architects 
and  stores,  too! 


COATES  &  CLARK 

A  tried  and  true  product. 
Packaged  in  a  new  way . . . 
dramatically  and  colorfully 
displayed  for  quick  customer 
selection  and  faster  self-sales! 
Special  automatic  built-in 
feed  keeps  display  in  top 
selling  condition. 


INTERWOVEN 

Sales  zoomed  when  the 
specialized  packaging  of 
stretch  socks  was  highlighted 
by  the  Edinger-Wyckoff 
self-selection  display 
that  makes  style  and  color 
choice  simple. 


Cheaper  by  the  Package.  The  rigb 

kind  of  package  can  substantially  n 
duce  handling  costs.  Quite  recentl; 
Richard  Stanley,  director  of  wor' 
rooms  and  services  at  The  Hecht  Ca 
Washington,  D.  C.,  said  packaging  a 
produce  considerable  retail  savings  b 
reducing  wrapping  time  at  the  poin 
of  sale,  offering  merchandise  bette 
protection,  simplifying  display,  am 
providing  for  'more  efficient  produc 
handling  by  stockroom  and  sales  pc 
sonnel. 


WUTE  TODAY  for  owr  now  brothun 
“Manning  Yowr  Storo  for  Moro  Solot 
on4  Moro  froAfs". 


1410  SPRUCE  STREET  •  PHONE:  3286  •  STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE:  REctor  2-1278  Dept.  ST- 10 
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A  survey  of  packag;ing  made  by  the 
Folding  Paper  Box  Association  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  reflected  the 
opinion  of  110  top  department  store 
executives  who  cited  14  different  ways 
by  which  packaging  can  cut  operating 
costs-and  thus  boost  profits. 

Alan  Berni,  member  of  the  Package 
Designers  Council  and  a  specialist  in 
soft-goods  package  design,  says:  “Cre¬ 
ative  packaging  is  a  cost<onscious 
comptroller.  It  is  foolish  to  think  of 
packaging  just  in  terms  of  its  sales  ap¬ 
peal.  A  good  package  design  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  total  handling,  distri¬ 
bution,  display  and  'at-home*  use  of 
the  product.” 

The  oft-repeated  objection  that  “we 
can’t  afford  to  package”  was  put  in 
proper  perspective  by  a  leading  retail 
executive  who  observed:  “It’s  a  fact 
that  the  shirt  manufacturer  who  sells 
his  product  for,  say,  $5.95,  cannot 
afford  an  attractive  wrapping;  yet  the 
corner  laundry,  charging  18  cents  a 
washing,  can  send  it  back  beautifully 
wrapped— and  make  a  good  profit.” 

Taking  Positive  Steps.  There  is  sub¬ 
stantial  evidence  that  department 
stores  are  taking  aggressive  action  to 
make  packaging  a  keystone  of  their 
efforts  to  adapt  the  best  elements  of 
self-selection  to  their  own  operations. 
Perhaps  they  have  been  stung  to  cor¬ 
rective  action  by  criticisms  leveled  by 
retailing  authorities,  such  as  this 
round,  fired  just  a  year  ago  by  an  ex- 
|}ert  in  motivation  research: 

“Department  stores  are  too  archaic 
in  their  layout  and  are  organized  in 
such  a  way  that  they  provide  too  little 
comfort  for  the  customer.” 

Less  than  12  months  later,  NRDGA 
reported  that  83  per  cent  of  the  300 
stores  queried  in  a  survey  adopted  self¬ 
selection  fixtures  for  simplified  selling 
during  1956— and  that  75  per  cent 
planned  to  install  more  open-display 
fixtures  this  year. 

As  department  stores  follow  custom¬ 
ers  into  the  suburbs— and  shift  increas¬ 
ingly  to  self-selection  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  from  other  mass-merchandis¬ 
ing  retailers— creative  packaging  in 
general,  and  folding  paper  boxes  in 
particular,  will  supply  the  building 
blocks  with  which  the  modern  facade 
of  department  store  marketing  will  be 
constructetl. 


LEITER  BROS. 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

An  all  new  children’s 
department  that 
was  EW  planned  and 
fixtured  from  the 
floor  up! 


6  STEPS  IN  THE 
EW  STORE 
PLANNING  SERVICE 

1.  A  Seles  Anolysb 

2.  An  Inventory  Anolysb 

3.  Deportmentol  Plocement 
A  Spoce  Allocation 

4.  A  Stole  Model 
"fre-yiew"  Loyoet 

5.  A  merdiondbe  Ploa  for 
Every  Rxtvre 

6.  An  Over-All 
Moster  Hon 


For  an  individual  section,  a  whole  department 
. . .  a  complete  floor  ...  or  your  entire 
store  ...  FIND  OUT  why  the  EW  approach  to 
fixturing  individually— with  every  fixture  and 
feature,  planned,  conceived  and  created  is  the 
only  intelligent  approach  to  increased  sales 
and  traffic  for  your  store— 

wmn  TODAY  for  owr  new  brocliwr* 

"Manning  Year  Start  tor  Mart  Saitt 
and  Mart  ProOft". 
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Boxes  That  Upgrade  the  Sale 

Staple  merchandise  becomes  a  gift,  old  gift  ideas  are  glamorized,  and 
the  customer  who  intended  to  buy  a  single  item  buys  several  instead. 
Here  are  three  examples  of  boxes  that  do  the  job,  all  familiar  to  retailers 
during  the  past  year.  Manhattan  Shirt  Co.’s  hinged  book-style  box 
(right)  opens  to  display  matching  pajamas  and  robe.  Separate  trays 
slide  out,  so  that  a  different  size  or  color  can  be  substituted  for  one 
of  the  items  without  destroying  the  box.  (Made  by  Van  Ness  Bros.,  Inc.) 
The  Barth  &  Dreyfuss  kitchen  ensemble  (center)  packages  an  appealing 
selection  of  items  in  an  equally  appealing  box  with  a  full<olor  cover. 
The  base  contains  a  fitted  insert  which  holds  the  contents  firmly  in 
place  against  a  cellophane  overwrap.  (Specialty  Paper  Box  Co.)  Cannon 
Mills,  pioneer  and  frequent  prize-winner  in  gift  box  design,  successfully 
adapted  a  shape  usually  reserved  for  millinery  boxes  (left).  Colors 
in  this  drum  design  are  black,  white,  cerise  and  gold.  (Old  Dominion 
Box  Co.)  All  three  packages  eliminate  the  need  for  a  store  gift  box. 


By  Norman  Baldwin,  Execufive  Secretary, 
Natiortal  Paper  Box  Manufacturers  Association 


Better 


How  You 
Con  Get 
Packages 


THERE’S  a  French  proverb  to  the 
effect  that  “the  manner  of  packag¬ 
ing  is  as  important  as  the  product.” 
In  American  terms,  Vernon  L.  Flad- 
ager  says,  in  his  fascinating  book,  “The 
Selling  Power  of  Packaging”:  “The 
product  must  be  packaged  to  yield  the 
greatest  net  profits." 

As  a  retailer  you  will  want  to  ana¬ 
lyze  these  statements.  “Greatest  net 
profits  for  whom}”,  and  “To  whom 
is  the  manner  of  packaging  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  product?” 

Only  by  coincidence  or  very  careful 


design  will  the  answer  be  “the  retail¬ 
er.”  The  package  is  planned  with  so 
many  considerations  vital  first  to  the 
manufacturer  and  second  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer,  that  very  often  the 
retailer  takes  only  the  squeezings. 

Thus  a  set-up  box  (or  any  other 
package)  may  tie  in  beautifully  with 
the  product  manufacturer’s  produc¬ 
tion  line  and  carry  abundant  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  customer,  yet  overlook  the 
many  requirements  that  are  equally 
important  to  the  retailer— for  example, 
easy  handling  and  orderly  display. 


Since  he  must  recognize  prepackag¬ 
ing  as  an  ever-expanding  dynamic 
force,  each  retailer  should  strive  to 
develop  practical  methods  for  voicing 
the  requirements  he  wants  built  into 
a  package.  He  is  also  in  the  position 
closest  to  the  customer  and  can  au¬ 
thoritatively  advise  on  what  motivate 
impulse  buying,  what  packages  sell 
best,  what  brings  extra  profit  into  tht 
cash  register. 

The  retailer  need  not  let  the  pack¬ 
age  initiative  rekt  solely  with  the  sup 
plier  and  package  prcxlucer.  The  sup 
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there’s  jack  in  the  box 
...and  Sarong  proves  it! 


retailers’  exacting  specifications.  Another  Sarong  self- 
service  "first"  is  our  wrought  iron  floor  cart  which  is  cur¬ 
rently  the  most  successful  merchandise  unit  in  the  industry. 

Because  of  the  overwhelming  acceptance  of  Sarong  Jr.'s 
packaging.  Sarong  developed  similar  self-service  boxes 
and  rotary  counter  units  for  the  Sari  Bra  and  Frenchie 
Brief.  And,  they  are  repeating  Sarong  Jr.'s  success  story, 
let  Sarong's  completely  different  girdles  and  panties  in 
their  sales-producing  packages  work  for  you.  You'll  find 
an  immediate  increase  in  sales  and  a  reduction  of  costly 
selling  time. 

If  you  are  not  now  using  Sarong's  rotary  units  or  floor 
cart,  contact  your  Sarong  salesman  or  write  directly  to  us. 


In  today's  campetitive  market,  it  is  a  wise  retailer  who 
corrals  the  increasingly  profitable  teenage  graup.  Suc¬ 
cessful  girdle  buyers  are  winning  this  young  market  by 
featuring  the  industry’s  fastest  selling  junior  girdle  and 
panty  girdle— bright  and  eyecatching  in  their  colorful 
Sarong  Jr.  boxes.  Teenagers  know  that  Sarong  Jr.  is 
the  only  junior  girdle  combining  lightweight  fabrics  with 
scientifically  proved  control. 

Honored  by  the  Package  Designers  Council,  these 
award-winning  boxes  produce  both  impulse  and  repeat 
sales.  They  make  shopping  easy  and  pleasant  for  hesitant 
or  shy  teenagers.  Sarong’s  colorful  and  compact  rotary 
counter  units  hold  32  boxes  and  were  designed  to  meet 


wition 


tivata 


200  MADISON  AVENUE, 
NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


Sorong  Jr. 


Frenchia  Briaf 


Sarong  girdles  are  manufactursd  in  the  following  countries;  United  States.  England,  Australia,  New  Zealand.  Switzerland,  Canada.  Norway.  Germany.  South  Africa 

“SARCNG  is  the  register.^d  trademark  of  Sarong,  Inc.  for  its  girdles.** 


in  the  packages  he  must  sell  profitably, 
Another  method  of  making  st«t 
prepackaging  wants  known  is  to  ap. 
point  an  official  spokesman  to  repon, 
store  desires  to  the  trade  association 
which  represent  segments  of  the  pad 
These  associations 


plier  logically  enough,  while  searching 
for  the  container  to  bring  him  the 
greatest  net  profit,  is  more  concerned 
with  consumer  reaction  to  his  package 
than  with  how  to  satisfy  his  retailer. 
He  feels  that  if  (1)  the  consumer  likes 
and  buys  his  package,  and  (2)  the 
package  chosen  best  solves  his  particu¬ 
lar  set  of  packaging  problems,  he  has 
achieved  the  ultimate.  But  the  retail¬ 
er  must  not  be  by-passed.  He  must 
become  part  of  the  prepackaging 
plans.  How?  Simply  take  the  initia¬ 
tive.  No  supplier  would  object  to,  and 
certainly  those  in  the  package  manu¬ 
facturing  field  would  welcome,  direct 
conference  with  the  retailer.  The  set¬ 
up  box  manufacturer  in  particular 
prides  himself  in  being  a  merchandis¬ 
ing  expert  and  would  appreciate  any 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  retailer’s 
requirements  for  prepackaged  mer¬ 
chandise. 

A  conference  called  by  the  retailer 
and  attended  by  the  store’s  current 
box  supplier  and  merchandise  vendor 
will  develop  packaging  concepts  most 
suitable  to  all  parties.  Most  of  all 
such  conferences  would  assure  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  retailer’s  requirements 


aging  industry, 
could  quickly  convey  the  communb 
tion  to  their  members  for  action.  Fs 
one,  the  National  Paper  Box  Mann, 
facturers  Association  in  Philadelphij 
would  welcome  retailer  recommendj. 
tions  to  pass  along  to  its  members. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  tht 
vendor  of  prepackaged  goods  alwa^ 
totally  disregards  the  retailer.  Afte 
all,  their  common  goal  is  to  sell  da 
merchandise.  Nevertheless,  the  retail¬ 
er  must  speak  up  to  the  proper  persos 
(vendor  and  box  manufacturer)  so 
that  his  position  will  receive  mwt 
than  minor  weight  in  the  equation  for 
profitable  package  planning. 


Boxed  to  Create  a  Gift 

The  baby  shoe  wardrobe  is  a  gift 
idea  from  the  Trimfoot  Co.  The 
box  that  makes  it  possible  has  clear 
acetate  in  the  cut-out  lid.  Inside 
are  three  pairs  of  Baby  Deer  shoes 
in  sizes  one,  two  and  three— to  see 
the  baby  through  crib,  creeper  and 
first-step  stages  of  its  development. 


Some  Problems  and  Solutions.  For  in 

stance,  there  are  many  cases  where  pre 
packaging  has  satisfied  supplier 
consumer  but  distressed  the  retaikr 
Stores  articles  have  pointed  out  i 
common  complaint  among  retailers- 


NEW  in  CONCEPT 


LOWER  in  COST 


Crystal  Clear  Plastic 
UNI-DRAWERS 
DIVIDOS 


Are  your  Fixture  prices  too  high  —  Budget  too  low? 

Stores  have  saved  thousands  of  dollars  on  a  single  department  modernization 
installation.  Write  us  your  problem,  or  request  Folders  ‘‘A  &  B," 


RESULT  MANUFACTURING,  Inc 


350  West  31st  Street 


there  are  ti)o  many  sizes  and  shapes 
of  packages  for  proper  display  and 
stocking.  An  even  more  serious  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  prepackaged  items  do 
not  build  a  following  for  the  depart¬ 
ment,  or  for  the  store.  Another  com¬ 
plaint  is  inadequate  gift  package 
appeal  in  prepackaged  merchandise. 
These  and  many  other  problems  can 
be  solved  by  aggressive  retailers. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  single  solution 
available  to  stores  that  strive  for  per¬ 
sonal  identification  with  all  products 
they  sell,  including  prepackaged  stand¬ 
ard  brands.  Several  vendors  have, 
however,  worked  it  out  so  that  larger 
retailers  receive  the  merchandise  pre¬ 
packaged  under  their  own  labels  or 
packaged  to  tie  in  the  store’s  identity. 
For  instance  the  Dust  Proof  Mattress 
Cover  Company,  Inc.,  of  Elwood  City, 
Pa.,  packages  its  product  for  nine  dif¬ 
ferent  buying  groups.  Each  store  group 
has  its  own  box  covering,  which  the 
set-up  box  package  manufacturer  ap¬ 
plies  to  identical  box  lids.  Here  the 
vendor  cooperates  to  help  the  retailer 
build  repeat  sales  for  his  own  organiza¬ 
tion.  On  packages  of  other  lines  the 
wording  “Expressly  Packaged  for  the 
X  Store’’  appears  more  and  more  fre¬ 
quently,  particularly  in  the  soft  goods 
departments.  For  a  good  customer, 
the  vendor  is  often  willing  to  share 
product  identification  with  the  store. 
Where  the  set-up  box  is  the  package 
used  in  prepackaging,  it  is  a  relatively 
inexpensive  operation  to  produce  in¬ 
dividualized  packages. 

Creating  Gift  Sales.  The  tremendous, 
and  largely  unmeasured,  gift  market 
also  warrants  special  attention  as  to 
prepackaging.  Here  is  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  retailer  to  contribute 
knowledge  and  specifications. 

Last  year,  at  the  NRDGA  Packaging 
Clinic,  New  York  consultant  Harry  S. 
Lapow  (president  of  Koodin-Lapow 
Associates)  only  hinted  at  the  size  of 
our  American  market  for  gifts.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Lapow,  it  has  reached 
staggering  proportions,  involving  168,- 
000,000  persons  in  our  country  who 
buy  throughout  the  year  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  exchange  gifts  on  birthdays. 
Mother’s  Day,  Father’s  Day,  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day,  graduations,  anniversaries, 
showers,  weddings,  visits,  holidays,  re¬ 
ligious  and  other  special  occasions. 
The  old  saying,  “Christmas  comes  in 


from  shelves  to  hangralls 

Adjustable  shelf  brackets  in  Garcy's 
“Adapt- A-Wall”  and  “Adapt- A-Strut”  sys¬ 
tems  quickly  convert  to  support  hangrail 
with  any  one  of  three  simple  adapters. 

Individual  rail  sections  or  continuous 
lengths  of  Garcy’s  Perma-Plated  hangrail 
can  be  installed  in  minutes . .  .with  strength 
to  spare  for  carrying  heavy  overcoats,  yet 
neatly  inconspicuous  for  showing  summer 
dresses. 

It’s  a  Garcy  idea  . . . 

It  makes  store  planning  easier 

Throughout  the  new  Garcy  catalog  you  will  find 
many  other  ways  to  simplify  your  merchandising 
requirements ...  a  complete  reference  for  store 
fixture  and  display  hardware. 

Sixty  years  experience  enables  Garcy  to  con¬ 
sistently  come  up  with  the  “little  ideas”  that 
solve  big  merchandising  problems. 


GARCY 


GARDEN  CITY  PLATING  and  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

1750  North  Ashland  Avonuo  •  Chicago  22,  Illinois 
Many  Garcy  hardwara  items  are  now  shipped  direct  from  Garcy  branches 

IN  THI  lAST  I  m  THI PAI WUT  |  IN  CANADA 

48  WmI  48th  StrMi  |  Goixy  Wattom  Corp.  |  Carey  Co.  of  Conodo,  ltd. 

Naw  York  City,  N.Y.  I  3912  8roadway  Ptoco  I  1244  Dofforin  Stroot 

Phonoi  Plozo  7-1580  I  lof  Anaolot,  Calif.  I  Toronto  4,  Ontario 

I  Phono:  ADomt  3-«293  I  Phono:  lEnnon  1-1151 
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boxes”  just  doesn’t  cover  enough  determine  his  gift  market,  then  make 
ground  today.  Now  literally  every  day  package  recommendations, 
of  the  year  is  an  occasion  that  “comes 
in  boxes.” 

To  merchandise  a  product  as  a  ready 
gift,  the  department  stores  depend  on 
a  suitable  prepackage.  An  article  in 
the  May  1957  issue  of  Modem  Packag¬ 
ing  says,  “Among  paper  packages,  the 
set-up  box  is  unmatched  for  upgrading 
a  product  to  luxury  and  prestige  ap¬ 
peal.”  Gift  and  set-up  box  are  syn¬ 
onymous. 

With  almost  no  exception,  items 
delivered  to  a  department  store  pre¬ 
packaged  should  have  gift  appeal. 

Only  items  of  a  very  p)ersonal  nature, 
purchased  by  the  direct  user,  escap>e 
examination  as  a  potential  gift.  Until 
recently  shoppers  seldom  thought  of 
hammers,  outdoor  thermometers, 
matches,  playing  cards,  leisure  sets, 
towels,  pillow  cases,  nor  many  other 
items,  as  gifts.  Packaging  (by  and 
large  set-up  box  packaging)  has  con¬ 
verted  the  products  to  gift  items.  But 
there  is  still  tremendous  p>otential  in 
the  gift  field  with  ample  opportunity 
for  the  prepackage  to  suggest  giving. 

The  retailer’s  objective  should  be  to 


chase  in  an  attractive  set-up  box, 
stead  of  a  paper  bag,  she  receives  j 
service  that  preconditions  her  psyd» 
logically  for  future  purchases  in  thai 
store. 


Store's  Own  Packages.  As  a  large  re¬ 
tailer  reflects  on  his  relationship  to  the 
prepackage  field,  he  may  find  some 
of  its  elements  inconsistent  with  store 
policy.  His  policy  may  be  to  distin¬ 
guish  his  store  from  convenience  stores 
selling  identical  standard  brand  mer¬ 
chandise.  But  it  is  obvious  that  stand¬ 
ard  brand  products  are  the  essence  of 
all  store  operations  and  can  be  bought 
in  specialty  shops,  major  and  minor 
department  stores,  even  discount  out¬ 
lets.  So  there  has  to  be  a  reason  for  a 
shopper  to  brave  traffic  conditions  and 
other  inconvenience  to  shop  at  the 
large  department  store,  generally  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  congested  major  shopping 
area.  The  reason  a  shopper  will  make 
the  effort  to  go  in  town  or  to  the  new 
shopping  center  is  to  obtain  services 
not  available  at  local  stores.  These 
services  include  charge  accounts,  de¬ 
liveries— and  packaging.  Charges  and 
deliveries  go  beyond  the  present  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  but  consider  just  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  packaging. 

■When  a  customer  is  handed  her  pur- 


Even  if  the  box  is  immediatdi 
discarded  upon  reaching  home,  tbt 
fact  that  there  was  a  psychological  ^ 
action  created  by  the  package,  a  reat- 
tion  as  real  as  a  res{X)nse  to  a  pleasaoi 
smell,  taste  or  touch,  pre-sells  the  ladi 
for  subsequent  purchases.  And  when 
a  shopper  carries  her  purchase  home 
in  a  well  made  set-up  box,  the  boi 
proclaims  with  dignity  that  its  cim 
tents  were  bought  in  a  fine  store  thai 
has  given  every  consideration  to  cu^ 
tomers’  needs  and  comforts.  No  other 
type  of  package  will  do  the  same  job 


because  of  the  psychological  need  for 
rigidity  as  it  relates  to  quality. 

Undoubtedly,  retailers  can  contrib¬ 
ute  a  great  deal  to  improving  their 
position  in  merchandising  of  prepad 
aged  goods.  They  may  confer  with 
the  packaging  expert  and  vendor  or 
advise  appropriate  trade  groups  of  spe 
cial  requirements.  Also,  to  reinforce 
their  position  in  the  competitive  pic 
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How  Morgan's  Has 
Cut  the  Cost  of 
Wrapping  and  Packing 


Superficial  methods  yielded  superficial 
results,  so  we  re-designed  the  whole  operation 


By  G.  B.  hloUfCrS,  Store  Superintendent, 
Henry  Morgan  &  Company,  Montreal 
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Like  so  many  other  department 
stores,  we  had  been  concerned  with 
the  continually  rising  cost  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  and  wrapping  operation  and  had 
made  one  attempt  after  another  to  do 
something  about  it.  While  we  actually 
accomplished  some  improvements  and 
economies,  we  gradually  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  practical  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  an  all-out  reorganiza¬ 
tion  and  redevelopment  of  the  whole 
wrapping  operation. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision  we  re¬ 
tained  the  service  of  Leonard  Arthur 
Wheeler  &  Associates,  Inc.,  packaging 
consultants  of  Los  Angeles,  affiliate 
members  of  NRDGA,  who  had  in  re¬ 
cent  years  opened  an  eastern  service 
office  in  Toronto. 

A  complete  report  on  Wheeler’s  ac¬ 
tivities  on  our  behalf  would  fill  a  book 
and  although  it  would  be  of  deep  in¬ 
terest  much  of  it  must  remain  confi¬ 
dential.  A  typical  illustration  of  their 
methods,  however,  is  revealed  in  their 
attack  on  the  wrapping  desk  problem. 
Our  own  observations  of  wrapping  in¬ 
stallations  in  various  stores  we  have 
visited  suggest  that  this  is  one  place 


where  the  wrapping  operation  bogs 
down.  And  on  our  travels  we  have  seen 
everything  from  a  broken-legged  table 
to  a  slick,  highly  engineered  unit,  all 
of  them  lacking  something.  Some  had 
no  facilities  worth  mentioning  while 
others  were  almost  too  expertly  pre¬ 
positioned. 

The  Research.  Trying  to  fit  people 
into  preconceived  ideas  of  what  a 
wrapping  desk  should  be  is  a  poor  way 
to  increase  efficiency.  In  order  to  fill 
our  needs,  therefore,  the  opposite  ap¬ 
proach  was  made— to  build  the  desk 
around  the  people.  The  first  step  in 
this  program  was  to  measure  all  the 
girls  in  several  stores.  It  was  found 
that  their  average  height  was  five  feet, 
three  inches  when  wearing  normally 
flat  heels.  The  use  of  both  high  heels 
and  no  heels,  ballet  shoes,  tennis  shoes 
and  so  on,  are  discouraged  for  girls 
who  have  to  spend  so  much  time  on 
their  feet.  Other  measurements  in¬ 
cluded  distance  from  floor  to  finger¬ 
tips,  floor  to  elbow  when  forearm  is 
held  forward  at  right  angles,  the  space 
required  from  edge  of  counter  to  back 


stop,  or  in  the  case  of  a  double-sided 
desk  the  area  necessary  for  two  girls 
to  work  comfortably  back  to  back.  It 
should  be  noted  here  that  these  studies 
were  made  in  our  own  area.  The  typi¬ 
cal  wrapper  may  vary  in  height  in  clif- 
ferent  parts  of  the  country. 

Studies  were  made  of  the  actual 
wrapping  operations,  the  motions  and 
the  disposal  of  the  wrapped  package 
as  well  as  the  requirements  for,  and 
handiness  of,  packing  materials.  At 
the  same  time  handedness  was  consid¬ 
ered,  because  the  left-handed  operator 
is  frequently  forgotten  or  neglected. 
The  national  average  of  left-handed- 
ness  among  w’omen  is  slightly  more 
than  five  per  cent.  In  one  of  the 
Wheeler  studies  seven  per  cent  of  the 
girls  were  discovered  to  be  southpaws. 
If  severely  pre-positioned  facilities  and 
materials  are  included  in  the  setup 
this  percentage  of  left-handers  suggests 
the  need  for  special  desks  to  be 
manned  by  them  alone.  Wheeler’s  de¬ 
sign,  however,  is  such  that  only  the 
tap)e  disp>enser  need  be  shifted  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  left-handed  operators. 

When  the  physical  studies  were 
completed  a  sample  desk  was  built  for 
exfjerimental  and  testing  purposes  and 
manned  by  a  number  of  different  girls. 
From  observations  of  this  equipment 
a  few  minor  corrections  or  changes 
were  made  and  a  second  desk  was  built 
for  another  department.  With  adap 
tations  to  the  needs  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  one  department  after  another  was 
equipped  with  the  new  desks  until 
nearly  all  have  now  been  accommo¬ 
dated. 

The  Design.  The  secret  of  this  new 
wrapping  installation  is  its  simplicity 
and  flexibility.  It  starts  with  a  counter 
27  inches  deep  and  35  inches  from  the 
floor.  Seventeen  inches  above  the 
counter  a  merchandise  shelf  is  built  on 
top  of  the  back  wall  of  the  desk.  The 
shelf,  which  will  vary  from  12  to  18 
inches  in  depth  depending  upon  the 
needs  of  the  departments  served,  over¬ 
hangs  the  counter  by  eight  inches.  The 
outside  of  the  desk  is  a  smooth  wall 
surmounted  by  this  shelf  at  a  height  of 
52  inches  from  the  floor.  It  may  be 
decorated  and  painted  to  conform  to 
other  floor  fixtures. 

Inside,  counter  rolls  of  wrapping 
pap>er  are  suspended  under  the  mer¬ 
chandise  shelf  in  widths  determined 
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Typical  installation,  in  the  shoe  department,  from  the 
exterior.  The  height  of  the  merchandise  shelf,  52 
inches,  discourages  its  use  for  writing  sales  slips.  In¬ 
side  the  fixture  the  shelf  supports  wrapping  rolls.  Fin¬ 
ished  parcels  are  accessible  from  outside  by  raising  the 
flap  cover  of  the  bin  under  the  counter. 


Interior  view  shows  how  paper  rolls  are  suspended 
from  the  merchandise  shelf— an  arrangement  that  in¬ 
creases  efficiency,  reduces  fatigue  and  leaves  the  entire 
counter  clear  for  a  work  surface.  String  is  in  a  Hap 
box  sunk  flush  with  the  counter  surface,  pulls  out 
through  a  slot.  Boxes  and  corrugated  rolls  under  the 
counter  are  supplied  according  to  department  needs. 
Where  it  is  much  used  the  corrugate  is  fed  up  through 
slots  in  the  back  of  the  counter.  Shelves  and  storage 
space  are  adjusted  to  fit  the  requirements  of  each 
installation  and  the  materials  it  uses  most. 


by  the  needs  of  the  merchandise  and 
spaced  at  intervals  depending  upon 
the  number  of  operators  working  the 
installation.  This  places  the  paper 
where  it  is  needed,  at  less  than  shoul¬ 
der  height,  yet  clear  of  the  counter. 
The  girl  does  not  have  to  bend  down 
and  pull  paper  from  a  roll  below  the 
counter.  Neither  does  she  need  to  lean 
far  back  and  ptossibly  be  in  the  way  of 
another  operator.  Cut  tissue,  merchan¬ 


dise  bags,  and  other  flat  materials  are 
stored  on  a  shelf  immediately  below 
the  counter.  Vertical  slots  below  this 
shelf  hold  single  face  corrugated,  gar¬ 
ment  boxes  stacked  on  edge,  gift  boxes 
or  whatever  materials  may  be  required 
for  the  particular  IcKation.  String  is 
held  in  a  box  below  the  counter  top 
and  fed  up  through  a  slot  while  a  com¬ 
partment  drawer  at  each  position 
holds  C.O.D.  tags,  audit  slips,  warning 


Thus  everything  is  at  the  operator’s 
finger  tips  literally.  There  is  wj 
stretching  or  reaching  and  only  a  mimj 
mum  of  bending.  The  drawer  is  kep 
open  while  the  operator  is  working 
and  pushed  shut  when  she  leaves  he 
position.  Nothing  is  permitted  on  th^ 
counter  surface,'  so  that  the  work  arfi 
is  always  clear  and  clean.  All  part: 
tions  and  dividers  are  movable  to  ac 


commodate  any  kind  or  size  of  ma¬ 
terial  which  may  be  required  in  a 
given  location.  In  appearance  from 
the  sales  floor  the  desk  is  neat  and 
orderly.  Its  height  hides  most  of  the 
activity  yet  it  is  not  taller  than  other 
fixtures  or  displays. 

Foi  wall  locations  or  behind-the- 
scenes  installations  the  basic  structure 
is  very  much  the  same.  But  in  these 
areas  we  take  advantage  of  the  space 
over  our  heads  for  storage  of  gift  boxes 
and  similar  articles.  The  desk  then 
appears  as  a  20-inch  opening  in  the 
wall  52  inches  above  the  floor. 

The  height  of  the  shelf  discourages 
salesclerks  from  using  it  as  a  desk  on 
which  to  write  sales  slips.  Where  space 
permits,  parcel  bins  are  arranged 
under  the  wrapping  counter  with  ac¬ 
cess  by  a  drop-flap  door  from  the  out¬ 
side  so  that  pick-up  boys  do  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  internal  operation  and 
actually  load  hand  trucks  faster.  Girls 


work  better,  easier  and  faster  and  as 
a  result  production  is  considerably  in¬ 
creased  in  these  new  tvrapping  desks. 

Standardizing  Operations.  To  still 
further  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
packing  and  wrapping  operation  many 
new’  methods  have  been  develop>ed 
which  reduce  waste  and  over-packing. 
For  instance,  how  much  string  is  cut 
off  to  be  thrown  away  after  the  parcel 
is  completed  depends  upon  how  the 
girl  takes  hold  of  the  string  in  the  first 
place.  Similarly,  some  wrapping  meth¬ 
ods  require  less  tape  to  seal  the  parcel 
than  others.  The  wrapping  of  all  types 
of  merchandise  has  been,  or  is  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  being,  reduced  to  simple  stepped 
formulas  and  included  in  a  manual. 
Each  new  problem  is  studied  carefully 
to  determine  the  fastest  and  the  most 
economical  way  of  handling.  The 
method  is  then  coded  and  added  to 
the  manual.  New  girls  are  given  care¬ 


ful  training  in  the  correct  ways  of 
handling  different  merchandise  by  ex¬ 
pert  sujjervisors  who  in  turn  take  per¬ 
iodic  refresher  courses. 

There  is  much  more  which  cannot 
be  detailed  here  but  which  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  over-all  redevelopment 
of  our  packing  and  wrapping  opera¬ 
tion.  The  Wheeler  organization  helped 
reduce  our  list  of  gift  boxes,  created 
some  new  packaging  methods,  espe¬ 
cially  for  lamps,  developied  an  entiiely 
new  surface  design  and  color  scheme 
with  maximum  identification  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  value. 

.All  of  this  program  did  not  come 
easy.  Many  people  within  the  store 
had  to  be  sold  on  the  merits  of  some 
of  the  innovations  but  they  are  paying 
out  in  reduced  costs,  fewer  returns  of 
damaged  merchandise,  smarter  and 
neater  parcels,  more  enthusiasm  among 
wrapping  personnel  and  added  traffic 
and  siood  will. 


Construction  details  of  the  installation.  Wheeler’s  specifications  for  placement  of 
equipment  and  material  followed  a  study  of  367  wrapping  clerks  in  four  cities. 
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All  About  Markdowns — 

How  to  Keep  Them  Few  and  Use  Them  Well 


The  Merchandising  Division  staged  a  one-day  seminar  on  this  subject  last 
month,  came  up  with  many  recommendations,  some  for  removing  the  causes 
of  markdowns,  others  for  moving  slow-sellers  without  markdowns. 


More  than  100  merchandising  ex¬ 
ecutives  spent  a  productive  day 
at  NRDGA  headquarters  last  month 
discussing  what  causes  markdowns, 
how  to  prevent  excessive  and  unneces¬ 
sary  ones,  how  to  correct  excesses  that 
exist,  and  when  to  use  markdowns 
profitably. 

The  conference  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion  and  at  its  close  those  who  attend¬ 
ed  asked  unanimously  for  more  one- 
day  seminars  on  other  subjects. 

David  Bluthenthal,  vice  president 
of  Gus  Blass  Co.,  Little  Rock,  led  the 
discussion.  He  was  assisted  by  a  five- 
man  panel  of  exjjerts;  R.  Duffy  Lewis, 
vice  president,  Alexander’s,  New  York; 
Samuel  H.  Greenberg,  president. 
Worth’s,  Waterbury;  Harry  L.  Weis- 
man,  merchandise  manager.  The 
Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Lloyd 
Swanson,  merchandise  manager,  John 
G.  Myers  Co.,  Albany,  and  Alfred 
Egendorf,  merchandise  manager.  Lit 
Bros.,  Philadelphia. 

The  audience  agreed  that  starting 
with  the  topmost  executives  and  work¬ 
ing  down  to  the  salesjierson,  or  even 
the  stockclerk,  all  must  understand 
that  markdowns  are  not  the  easy  way 
out  of  an  error.  Mr.  Bluthenthal,  in 
his  introductory  remarks,  called  them 
“the  wages  of  sin  in  buying,  stock- 
keeping,  promoting  and  selling,’’  but 
added  that  they  are  also  the  “pay-offs 
for  prestige  and  profit.’’  If  stores  learn 
the  reasons  for  the  unnecessary  ones, 
he  said,  and  eliminate  these,  then  at¬ 
tention  can  center  on  where  and  how 


to  use  markdowns  properly, 

Joe  B.  Hester,  divisional  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  the  men’s  store,  the  J. 
L.  Hudson  Co.,  told  why  his  store  has 
one  of  the  lowest  markdown  percent¬ 
ages  in  the  country. 

Hudson’s  does  not  plan  or  budget 
for  markdowns,  said  Mr.  Hester.  “It’s 
a  medicine  to  be  taken  only  when 
needed,’’  he  stated;  hence  it  is  used  to 
clear  merchandise— but,  he  empha¬ 
sized,  only  when  necessary.  Sometimes, 
he  pointed  out,  it’s  wise  to  hold  mer¬ 
chandise  from  season  to  season,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  items  have  been  good 
sellers  and  the  store  can  fill  in  its  stock 
at  a  future  date. 

At  Hudson’s,  he  continued,  there 
are  no  markdowns  to  build  sales.  It’s 
true  “we  have  a  big  age  inventory,’’ 
he  replied  to  a  questioner,  “but  we 
don’t  worry  about  it.” 

Nevertheless,  even  at  Hudson’s, 
Mr.  Hester  acknowledged,  there  are 
trouble-spots  that  can  be  corrected. 

The  Purchase  Order.  A  primary  diffi¬ 
culty  reported  by  all  stores,  regardless 
of  size,  is  that  manufacturers  have  be¬ 
come  increasingly  lax  in  observing  de¬ 
livery  dates.  The  result  is  that  a  short¬ 
age  of  goods  exists  when  demand  is 
high  and  there’s  too  much  on  hand 
when  it  jieters  out.  Blue  jeans  ordered 
for  back-to-school  selling  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember  were  cited  as  automatic  mark- 
downs  if  they  arrive  on  September 
30th. 

The  executives  present  agreed  that 
they  share  the  responsibility  for  this 


situation  when  they  do  not  adhere 
rigidly  to  their  own  terms  on  purchax 
orders.  One  Canadian  member  said 
his  store’s  policy  is  to  cancel  when  de¬ 
livery  date  is  not  met. 

Another  member  described  a  follow¬ 
up  system  which  he  has  found  helpful 
in  getting  his  orders  processed  br 
manufacturers  without  delays.  He  has 
a  special  form,  that  is  sent  out  a  week 
before  delivery  is  due,  asking  for  con¬ 
firmation  that  the  shipment  will  arrive 
as  scheduled. 

A  third  member,  whose  men’s  store 
is  located  in  New  York,  has  been  able 
to  get  merchandise  in  time  by  frequent 
telephone  calls  to  the  manufacturers. 

The  general  consensus,  however,  was 
that  more  stores  should  use  their  can¬ 
cellation  prerogative  more  often,  and 
that  they  should  safeguard  this  right 
by  writing  fully  detailed  orders.  Said 
one  man:  “Let’s  stop  writing  ‘as  had' 
or  ‘as  ready’  and  write  up  orders  that 
are  contracts.” 

But  more  than  a  delivery  date  goo 
on  a  purchase  order,  the  chairman 
commented  in  prefacing  the  question; 
How  much  are  we  also  allowing  manu¬ 
facturers  to  run  our  stores  by  not  in¬ 
sisting  that  they  send  the  exact  mer¬ 
chandise  we  ask  for?  Too  much!  was 
the  answer,  and  the  recommended 
remedy  contained  two  steps:  (1)  ptf- 
paring  precise  orders  that  define  all 
terms  and  all  requirements  of  size, 
style  and  color;  (2)  checking  in  the 
store  to  be  surfe  what’s  received  is 
what’s  wanted,  » 

A  show  of  hands  indicated  that  les 
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than  a  quarter  of  the  stores  represented 
have  procedures  for  receiving  rooms  to 
check  merchandise  against  purchase 
orders  to  make  sure  that  the  quanti¬ 
ties  of  sizes,  colors  and  styles  coincide 
with  those  stipulated  on  the  order. 
And  everyone  showed  surprise  to  learn 
that  buyers  don’t  check  either! 

Vendor  Relations.  Another  recommen¬ 
dation  was  that  if  a  store  wants  its  pur- 
chase  orders  respected,  it  must  have  a 
good  overall  vendor  relations  pro¬ 
gram  and  a  requisite  of  such  a  program 
is  careful  selection  of  the  resources. 

Mr.  Egendorf  reported  on  how  he 
achieved  greater  efficiency  by  working 
with  his  buyers  on  a  resource  program. 
First  a  check  was  made  to  ascertain 
which  firms  were  most  cooperative, 
and  the  list  was  scaled  down  to  these, 
since,  like  most  stores,  they  used  too 
many  anyway.  Buyers  were  then  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  convey¬ 
ing  to  manufacturers  the  idea  that 
goods  are  sold  through  a  store  rather 
than  to  it.  The  result  has  been  a  part- 
nershift-type  arangement  out  of  which 
cofties  a  continual  flow  of  merchandise 
when  it’s  needed— based,  of  course,  on 
frequent  and  regular  inventory  checks. 
Mr.  Egendorf’s  cooperative  program 
also  includes  allowing  ample  time 
when,  because  of  special  circumstances, 
manufacturers  require  advance  orders 
and  additional  time  for  filling  them. 
For,  after  all,  he  pointed  out  (and  the 
group  agreed),  manufacturers’  prob¬ 
lems  need  some  consideration  too. 

The  Buyer.  The  role  of  the  buyer  in 
realizing  the  resource  program  was 
underlined  by  one  member  who  point¬ 
ed  out  that,  because  buyers  are  sent  to 
the  market  with  inadequate  orienta¬ 
tion,  they  are  easy  prey  to  manufac¬ 
turers  who  “sell  them  catalogues  rather 
than  merchandise.”  He  strongly  urged 
merchandise  managers  to  do  more  edu¬ 
cating  of  their  buyers  in  (1)  how  to 
select  the  merchandise  that  their  par¬ 
ticular  customers  will  buy  and  (2)  how 
to  use  sound  merchandising  practices. 
One  important  caution  is  to  avoid 
the  near-duplication  of  purchases 
among  several  manufacturers— a  prac¬ 
tice  which  invites  broken  stocks  and 
consequent  markdowns. 

Furthermore,  it  was  noted,  proper 
training  will  guard  against  too  many 
job  lot  buys  for  one-shot  promotions. 


especially  the  kinds  that  ultimately 
produce  an  array  of  odd  items  that 
almost  have  to  be  given  away. 

One  of  the  panel  exf>erts  advised 
that  buyers  be  encouraged  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  national  brands  or  a  store’s 
own  brand  rather  than  unbranded 
items.  Unbranded  merchandise  lacks 
continuity,  he  explained;  its  remnants 
and  broken  assortments  create  more 
loss  from  markdown  than  when  a  store 
can  fill  in  its  stock  with  a  reorder.  Also, 
he  added,  “by  using  national  brands, 
in  many  instances,  we  are  free  from 
the  mistakes  we  would  normally  make 
if  we  were  free  to  make  our  own  mer¬ 
chandising  decisions.” 

The  concluding  note  of  this  discus¬ 
sion  was  a  reference  to  the  growing 
importance  of  packaging— how  it  pre¬ 
vents  markdowns  caused  by  soil  and 
how  it  stimulates  sales.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  was  that  buyers  talk  to 
manufacturers  whenever  possible  and 
encourage  the  adoption  of  prepackag¬ 
ing.  (See  Report  to  Management  start¬ 
ing  on  page  21.) 

Planning  and  Timing.  More  planning 
and  better  planning  was  another 
means  that  the  group  discussed  as  a 
way  of  getting  more  certainty  into  an 
uncertain  game. 

Several  speakers  emphasized  that  it 
is  essential  to  study  past  records,  to 
know  how  to  interpret  the  figures  and 
how  to  project  them  into  the  future  in 
terms  of  current  market  conditions. 
It’s  a  tricky  technique,  the  seminar 
meeting  acknowledged,  but  one  that’s 
vital.  Buyers  particularly  need  to  be 
impressed  with  its  impiortance. 

It’s  also  the  avenue  for  reaching  the 
most  appropriate  timing  of  a  purchase 
and  a  promotion.  Mr.  Weisman  ex¬ 
plained  how  he  established  timing 
charts  for  the  Hecht  Company’s  glove 
department  which  have  reduced  un¬ 
predictable  factors  to  a  minimum, 
even  in  a  fashion  department.  In  fact, 
it  was  so  successful  with  gloves  that  a 
similar  o[x?ration  was  adopted  in  the 
main  floor  blouse  and  sportswear  de¬ 
partments  and  will  shortly  be  used 
elsewhere  in  the  store. 

The  first  step  was  accumulation  of 
sales  data— by  fabric,  color,  style; 
monthly  amounts  sold:  percentage  of 
each  kind  to  total  sales  of  the  depart¬ 
ment:  resources  from  which  they  came; 
when  ordered  and  when  delivered. 


These  facts  were  then  charted  on  a 
calendar.  From  the  chart  he  learned, 
for  example,  that  the  women  in  Wash¬ 
ington  buy  leather  gloves  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  and  wool  gloves  in 
November  and  that  leather  gloves 
coming  from  Europe  should  be  ord¬ 
ered  in  July.  When  the  system  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  sp>ortswear,  Mr.  Weisman  con¬ 
tinued,  it  was  surprising  to  find  that 
wool  jersey  actually  was  a  bigger  item 
in  September  than  in  November  and 
December. 

The  chart  even  told  him  when  it 
was  best  to  advertise  because  his  rec¬ 
ords  included  previous  [performance 
on  promotions.  The  end  result,  said 
Mr.  Weisman,  was  a  reduction  of  the 
gambling  elements  —  “out-guessing  a 
million  women”  —  to  a  point  where 
they  do  not  appreciably  affect  turn¬ 
over  and  profit. 

Another  suggestion  from  Mr.  Weis¬ 
man  for  lessening  the  guesswork  in 
buying  was  sales  testing.  Buy  a  small 
quantity  of  an  item,  he  said,  then 
watch  its  sales  for  a  couple  of  days  and 
ask  your  salespeople  about  customer 
reaction.  If  the  signs  are  good,  go 
ahead  and  stock  the  item  in  depth. 

Lay-Aways.  The  seminar  later  exam¬ 
ined  some  causes  of  markdowns  which 
arise  from  store  operations,  apart  from 
the  actual  buying  and  selling.  Lay¬ 
away  arrangements,  for  example,  cause 
markdowns  when  garments  not  paid 
for  are  later  returned  to  stock;  there¬ 
fore,  the  members  were  asked  for  their 
experiences  and  suggestions. 

One  reported  that  he  was  having 
more  success  with  completed  lay-away 
sales  after  getting  salesclerks  to  give 
customers  precise  explanations  of  how 
the  arrangement  works  and  what  store 
policy  consists  of. 

Mr.  Egendorf’s  idea  was  that  with 
all  the  credit  plans  now  available,  lay¬ 
aways  might  be  discontinued.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  salespeople  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  push  the  various  credit 
plans  and  the  store  can  still  keep  the 
merchandise  if  the  customer  wants  it 
held.  In  his  store,  lay  aways  are  pos¬ 
sible  but  the  merchandise  bought  on 
such  a  plan  is  kept  in  the  buyer’s  stock 
record  until  paid  for  and  taken  from 
the  store.  The  result,  he  said,  has  been 
greater  emphasis  on  and  more  success 
with  credit  sales  and  takewiths. 

.Another  suggestion,  from  Mr.  Blu- 
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thenthal,  was  to  make  a  small  service 
charge  for  lay-aways.  Although  the 
charge  may  not  decrease  the  actual 
number  of  markdowns,  he  said,  it  can 
help  make  up  some  of  the  lost  profit. 

Effect  of  Branches.  By  and  large  the 
general  opinion  was  that  branch  op 
erations  were  not  increasing  mark- 
downs  to  a  significant  degree.  Recom¬ 
mendations  for  controlling  them  in¬ 
cluded  these:  keep  handling  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  a  minimum;  collect  broken 
assortments  from  several  branches  and 
consolidate  them  in  one  store  for  sale 
at  regular  prices;  keep  accurate  rec¬ 
ords  on  where  merchandise  is— what 
appears  to  be  an  excessive  p>ercentage 
of  shrinkage  in  one  store  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  an  overage  in  another. 

When  to  Mark  Down— And  What  Price? 

With  the  best  store  attitude,  the  most 
cooperative  manufacturers,  the  best 
buyers  and  the  most  efficient  store  op¬ 
erations,  a  store  cannot  eliminate 
markdowns.  The  next  questions 
raised,  therefore,  concerned  the  timing 
and  the  size  of  markdowns  and  the 
system  and  record-keeping  involved. 

These  are  some  of  the  significant 
answers: 

►  It  is  not  always  advisable  to  wait 
for  a  big  clearance  sale.  The  time  to 
mark  merchandise  down  is  when  it 
shows  itself  to  be  slow-moving,  and  the 
markdown  should  be  big  enough  to 
move  it.  “The  first  markdown  is  the 
cheapest,”  one  member  remarked. 

Another  added  that  there  is  often 
more  to  be  gained  by  reducing  the 
price  of  a  slow-seller  during  a  selling 
season  when  more  customers  are  in  the 
store  for  regular  purchases  than  by 
waiting  for  an  end-of-the-season  clear¬ 
ance  when  the  additional  problem  ex¬ 
ists  of  bringing  in  the  customers. 

►  Rigidly  holding  to  a  store’s  price 
lines  is  not  always  recommended. 

This  example  was  given:  If  you’re 
selling  something  at  $10.95,  your  com¬ 
petitor  charges  $10.50  for  it,  and  your 
next  lower  price  line  is  $7.95,  you 
should  set  an  in-between  price  for  the 
markdown. 

►  Having  different  pricing  systems 
to  distinguish  sale  merchandise  from 
regular  goods  has  some  advantages— 
e.g.,  if  prices  are  normally  expressed 
in  odd  numbers,  even  ones  might  be 
used  on  sale  items.  The  unusual  price 


helps  the  advertising  department  to 
make  much  of  the  sale,  and  it  also  gives 
assurance  to  the  public  that  the  sale 
is  “legitimate.” 

►  When  merchandise  is  wanted  for 
traffic-building  promotions  marking 
down  stock  on  hand  is  not  recommend¬ 
ed;  try  to  get  specials  in  the  market. 

Someone  asked:  “When  the  new 
merchandise  is  the  same  as  some  which 
the  store  already  has,  should  the  new 
goods  be  retailed  at  regular  price  and 
then  everything  marked  down  or 
should  it  be  retailed  at  the  sale  price 
and  only  the  on-hand  stock  marked 
down?”  Generally  it  was  felt  that  only 
the  goods  bought  earlier  should  be 
marked  down,  with  the  exception  of 
the  hosiery  department,  where  indi¬ 
vidual  pairs  of  stockings  are  not  ticket¬ 
ed.  The  recommendation  for  the 
hosiery  department  was  that  the  in¬ 
voice  for  the  new  stockings  be  retailed 
at  the  regular  price  and  the  hose  be 
put  in  with  the  old  stock.  After  the 
sale,  only  the  hose  actually  sold  at  the 
lower  price  should  be  recorded  as 
markdowns. 

How  to  Avoid  Markdowns.  At  the 

conclusion  of  the  meeting,  the  group 
drew  up  a  summary  of  the  seven  best 
ways  of  avoiding  markdowns. 

Here  are  the  seven  ways  to  get  rid 
of  what  appears  to  be  a  dud,  without 
reducing  the  price: 

►  If  there  is  early  evidence  (within 
a  week  or  ten  days)  that  the  merchan¬ 
dise  will  not  move,  ask  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  take  it  back.  He  may  have  a 
demand  for  it  elsewhere. 

►  Promote  it  and  dramatize  it— put 
a  dress  or  coat  on  a  model  instead  of 
just  hanging  it  on  the  rack;  bring 
goods  out  into  the  open  instead  of 
having  them  under  the  counter. 

►  Use  PM’s  and  bonuses  to  encour¬ 
age  salespeople  and  buyers. 

►  Hold  sales  contests. 

►  Ask  the  sales  staff  why  they  think 
a  particular  garment  does  not  sell  and 


The  Merchandising  Division  is  publish¬ 
ing  this  month  a  comprehensive  list, 
based  on  the  seminar  discussion,  of  the 
causes  of  markdowns  and  the  steps  that 
can  be  taken  to  reduce  them.  Manager 
William  Burston  says  H  will  be  a  defini¬ 
tive  work  on  the  subject. 


what  they  think  can  be  done  about  a 

►  Transfer  the  item  to  a  differei 
department,  such  as  from  misses’  iV:' 
women’s,  where  it  might  be  more  ap| 
propriate  because  of  size  and  style. 

►  Fix  up  merchandise  to  make  n 
more  attractive.  A  dress  might  k 
smarter,  for  instance,  with  differed 
buttons.  Where  soil  is  slight,  try  clejo- 
ing  a  garment. 


CA 


Home  Furnishings.  A  conference  o( 
home  furnishings  managers  only,  held 
after  the  full  session,  discussed  some 
of  their  special  current  problems. 

One  of  their  chief  concerns  is  thjt 
the  extended  color  ranges  offered  bi 
makers  of  sheets,  pillow  cases  and 
towels  demand  a  constantly  inaeas- 
ing  inventory  investment.  National 
advertising  by  manufacturers  condi¬ 
tions  customers  to  expect  a  large  colot 
selection;  yet,  in  the  long  run,  onlva 
few  colors  are  sold  in  quantity.  One 
member  suggested— although  with  r» 
ervations,  because  he  acknowledged 
that  it  involves  a  certain  amount  oi 
clairvoyance— that  where  the  manufac¬ 
turer  has,  say,  17  colors  in  his  line,  the 
store  should  stock  about  10  to  shot 
sufficient  variety  and  carry  only  five  of 
these  in  substantial  quantity. 

A  similar  inventory  problem  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  arising  as  a  result  of  the 
varying  styles  and  sizes  of  sheets  that 
are  now  on  the  market. 

A  point  to  remember,  said  one  man¬ 
ager,  is  not  to  stock  beyond  the  physi¬ 
cal  capacity  of  the  store  lest  mart- 
downs  result  from  soil  and  bad  hair 
dling,  in  addition  to  those  caused  b 
broken  assortments.  A  big  help  in  thn 
respect,  all  agreed,  has  been  vendor 
packaging  in  soft  goods  and  china  and 
glass. 

Remnants  in  draperies  and  carpets 
were  a  point  of  discussion  and  sotw 
ideas  were  presented  for  selling  them 
at  the  best  profit  possible.  One  store 
uses  remnants  for  making  throw  pif 
lows  which  they  sell;  another  adrfe 
fringe  to  make  chair  throws;  one  de¬ 
partment  had  a  large  number  of 
double  and  triple  width  draperies 
which  it  was  able  to  sell  by  cuttit? 
them  into  single  widths. 

At  G.  Fox  in  Hartford,  a  successful 
variation  of  the  warehouse  sale  h» 
been  workroom'  sales  of  carpets.  .Also 
at  G.  Fox,  gift  'sets  made  from  odd 
towels  are  promoted  for  Christmas. 
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CAREERS  IN  RETAILING 


Training  and  Development 
Programs  for  Young  Executives 
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By  Stephen  K.  Small,  Secretary  to  the  Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing 


The  Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  recommended  last  month  that  retailers  make  more  use  of 
formal  programs  to  train  and  develop  promising  executive  material. 
Here,  in  an  article  developed  by  the  Committee  and  the  NRDGA 
Personnel  Group,  are  descriptions  of  two  such  programs. 


The  word  "training”  has  a  magic 
quality  for  today’s  college  gradu¬ 
ates.  These  young  people  want  to  feel 
that  their  four-year  investment  in  ed¬ 
ucation  is  paying  off.  They  want  assur¬ 
ance  that— if  they  prove  adept  at  their 
work— they  will  begin  their  climb  up 
the  promotional  ladder  at  least  one 
rung  ahead  of  less  educated  youngsters. 

The  very  structure  of  an  industrial 
manufacturing  operation  caters  to  this 
“mng  up”  thinking.  The  executive- 
to-be  need  not  start  as  a  machinist’s 
helper  in  the  plant;  executive,  staff 
and  line  operation  provides  a  staff  job 
immediately.  On  the  other  hand,  re¬ 
tailing’s  structure,  the  nature  of  the 
industry  itself,  makes  “line”  training 
a  vital  factor  in  executive  develop¬ 
ment.  Regardless  of  his  position, 
every  store  executive  functions  at 
greater  efficiency  if  he  has  a  knowledge 
of  total  store  operation. 

The  college  graduate  is  not  overly 
concerned  with  the  structural, differ¬ 
ences.  His  question  is:  “What  kind  of 
training  program  do  you  have?”  What 
he  means  is;  “How  are  you  going  to 
make  it  pyossible  for  me  to  start  my 
career  one  rung  ahead  of  the  non-col¬ 
lege  graduate?” 

Every  store  has  a  training  program. 
No  retailer  turns  new  personnel  loose 
in  his  store  with  only  a  kind  word  and 


a  pat  on  the  back.  If  you  are  recruit¬ 
ing  college  graduates,  it  is  advisable 
to  formalize  your  training.  The  pro¬ 
gram  should  have  a  beginning,  a  mid¬ 
dle  and  an  end  promise  of  assignment 
at  a  “rung  up”  level.  This  can  be  done 
in  many  ways,  two  of  which  will  be 
outlined  here. 

Training  Squad  at  G.  Fox 

The  “training  squad”  program  of 
G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  covers 
eight  months.  It  prepares  squad  mem¬ 
bers  for  positions  of  responsibility  in 
merchandising.  The  store  has  over  100 
selling  departments  and  nearly  5,000 
employees.  Here  is  how  the  G.  Fox  & 
Co.,  training  squad  program  works: 

Selling.  Initial  training  consists  of  six 
weeks  of  orientation  and  selling  exper¬ 
ience.  Store  history,  store  organiza¬ 
tion,  basic  service  policies,  the  sales 
check  system,  salesmanship,  cash  reg¬ 
ister  training  and  a  store  tour  are  part 
of  the  training.  Trainees  are  assigned 
to  a  sales  department  for  application 
of  their  training.  Weekly  progress  con¬ 
ferences  are  held  by  the  Training  De¬ 
partment  for  the  trainees.  During  the 
latter  half  of  the  period  major  execu¬ 
tives  give  informative  talks  on  the 
community  position  and  }x>licies  of 
the  100-year-old  store. 


Supervising  Selling.  Twelve  weeks  of 
sup)ervisory  training  and  experience 
follow.  The  first  two  weeks  consist  of 
formal  classroom  instruction,  after 
which  the  trainee  works  for  ten  weeks 
in  an  assigned  section  as  a  section 
manager.  Training  in  human  relations 
is  given  in  six  two-hour  sessions  during 
the  classroom  period. 

Non-Selling.  Non-selling  training  cov¬ 
ers  two  weeks  and  provides  the  trainee 
an  opportunity  to  look  “behind-the- 
scenes”  and  form  an  over-all  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  retail  operation.  The  two- 
week  period  is  introduced  by  lectures 
given  by  non-selling  department  heads 
on  the  functions  and  procedures  of 
their  departments.  Trainees  then  work 
in  and  observe  selected  non-selling 
departments,  including  Comparison 
Shopping,  Receiving  and  Marking, 
Merchandise  Control,  Accounts  Pay¬ 
able,  Order  Filling,  Staple  Stocks,  De¬ 
livery  and  Packing. 

Merchandising.  Seventeen  weeks  of 
formal  and  intensive  training  in  the 
principles  of  merchandising  and  their 
particular  application  to  the  opjeration 
of  G.  Fox  &  Co.,  follow.  Trainees  are 
included  in  a  five-month  Fundament¬ 
als  of  Retailing  course,  which  includes 
presentation  of  basic  principles  and 
policies  governing  the  store’s  opiera- 
tion  and  an  intensive  study  of  all 
phases  of  merchandising.  Lectures  are 
given  by  executives  of  the  store  on  the 
phases  of  store  operation  with  which 
they  are  directly  concerned.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  coordinated  by  the  Training 
Depjartment.  (Cont’d  on  next  page) 
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The  final  phase  in  the  traini^ 
squad  program  consists  of  a  12-we^ 
merchandise  training  period  designed 
to  give  the  trainees  an  opportunity  tt 
participate  in  the  activities  and  tt 
sponsibilities  of  the  Merchandise  ft, 
vision.  Each  trainee  is  assigned  toj 
selling  department  and  works  undo 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  de 
partment  manager.  (See  box  on  facug 
page.)  Weekly  progress  conferento 
are  held  in  the  Training  Departme# 
so  that  trainees  may  share  in  the  a- 
perience  of  other  Squad  members. 

Placement.  At  the  conclusion  of  thi 
portion  of  the  training  the  trainees 
given  a  second  merchandise  assign¬ 
ment  or,  as  openings  occur,  is  placed 
in  a  department  as  an  Executive  Head 
of  Stock  or  appointed  to  a  supervison 
position  as  a  Section  Manager.  He  b 
made  a  candidate  for  junior  executive 
placement. 

Executive  Development  at 
Wolf  6  Dessauer 

The  “continuous  training  program” 
for  junior  executives  and  executives  b 
employed  at  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fon 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

The  “continuous  training  program” 
follows  basic  indoctrination.  The 
program  serves  a  somewhat  different 
function  from  that  of  the  “training 
squad.”  It  recognizes  that  today’s 
young  people  enter  retailing  with  a 
“show  me”  attitude,  for  the  most  part. 
They  can  go  elsewhere  if  retailit^ 
loses  its  charms,  and  many  do.  The 
store  that  propaerly  trains  its  people 
and  actually  shows  them  the  way  to 
success  is  more  likely  to  hold  its  junior 
executives  and  its  executives,  as  well 
Wolf  &  Dessauer  employs  900  peo[Jt 
At  present,  98  executives  are  under¬ 
going  training  as  part  of  a  continuing 
program  begun  in  1956  to  help  de 
velop  executives  as  well  as  to  help  im¬ 
plement  the  store’s  policy  of  promo 
tion  from  within.  Here’s  how  Wolfi 
Dessauer  has  been  successful  in  “shoa- 
ing”  its  executives  and  junior  exeat 
tives  how  to  succeed. 

The  store  limits  its  executive  clevel 
opment  training  to  those  who  hold  the 
rank  of  assistant  or  above.  They  art 
assigned  in  groups  of  12  to  15.  The 
groups  are  kept  small  to  promote  par¬ 
ticipation  and  td  foster  responsiveness 
during  class  time.  There  are  seven 
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1957  Training  Squad  Program  at  G*  Fox  i  Co, 

I,  Orientation  and  Sales  Training 
Tuesday,  Sept.  3— Thursday,  Oct.  17 

s  a.  Welcome  by  Maurice  Serins,  Personnel  Director,  Sept.  3,  9:15  a.m. 

b.  Initial  Training:  store  organization;  store  history;  basic  store  policies;  store 
T  tour;  sales  check  system;  salesmanship;  cash  register  training, 
s  c.  Selling  Experience  and  Application  of  Initial  Training. 

~  d.  Progress  Conferences:  Held  bi-weekly  on  Wednesday,  4  to  5  p.m.,  beginning 
Wednesday,  Sept.  11.  Squad  members  report  to  Training  Department  to 
discuss  their  selling  floor  experience. 

e.  Personal  Appearance  Clinics  for  Training  Squad  Men. 

f.  Good  Grooming  Clinics  for  Training  Squad  Women;  cosmetics,  fashion,  hair. 
S  g.  Personal  Progress  Interviews:  Held  Tuesday,  Oct.  1 5-Thursday,  Oct.  17. 

h.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  period  of  training,  each  Squad  member  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  a  w'ritten  report  on  “Observations  and  Opinions  of  the  Sales¬ 
manship  at  G.  Fox  &  Co.,  and  Recommendations  for  Improvement  of  Our 
^  Selling  Service.” 

2.  Supervisory  Training  and  Experience 
Thursday  (p.m.),  Oct.  17— Saturday,  Jan.  4 

a.  Section  Manager  Training:  formal  classroom  training,  Oct.  17-Nov.  2;  work  in 
assigned  section,  Nov.  5-Jan.  4;  personal  progress  interviews,  Nov.  19-Nov.  22. 

b.  Human  Relations  Training:  training  in  supervisory  human  relations  will  be 
given  in  five  sessions,  two  hours  per  session,  during  section  manager  training. 

3.  Non-Selling  Training 
Tuesday,  Jan.  7— Friday,  Jan.  17  (a.m.) 

a.  Non-selling  department  managers  will  briefly  explain  the  procedures  and 
functions  of  their  departments.  This  will  take  place  in  the  training  depart¬ 
ment  on  Tuesday  morning,  Jan.  7  from  9:00  to  12:30.  The  group  will  then  be 
taken  on  a  tour  of  the  outside  warehouses  and  Fox  Pharmacy  from  1 :30  to  6:00. 

b.  Squad  members  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  study  the  operation  of  the 
following  non-selling  departments:  Receiving  and  Marking,  1  day;  Order 
and  Invoice  and  Accounts  Payable,  l/g  day;  Staple  Stock  Work,  >4  day;  Mer¬ 
chandise  Control,  >4  day;  Order  Filling,  Yg  day;  Packing,  i/g  day;  Delivery, 
'/^  day;  Comparison  and  Mail  Order,  1  day;  Telephone  Office,  1  day;  Per- 

-  sonnel  and  Training,  1  day,  and  Advertising,  Yg  day. 

c.  Responsibilities  during  the  Merchandise  Training  period  to  follow  will  be 
'  explained  by  Mr.  Berins,  Friday,  Jan.  17,  2:30  p.m. 

4,  Merchandising  Training 
Friday  (p.m.),  Jan.  17— Saturday,  Apr.  26 

a.  The  selling  department  is  selected  because  of  the  opportunities  for  training, 
direction  and  leadership.  The  Squad  member  will  work  under  the  immediate 

^  supervision  of  the  department  manager. 

b.  Progress  Conferences:  Held  on  alternate  Wednesdays,  4  to  5  p.m.,  in  the 
Training  Department,  so  that  each  Squad  member  may  share  in  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  other  Squad  members. 

I  c.  Personal  Progress  Interviews:  Held  during  the  week  of  Jan.  21. 

d.  Personal  Progress  Interviews:  Held  during  the  week  of  March  11. 

n  e.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Merchandise  Training  period.  Squad  members  will 
^  attend  the  Leadership  Course  which  is  the  first  half  of  the  Executive  Develop¬ 
ment  program.  This  course  highlights  the  policies  underlying  the  Service 
H  Divisions  of  our  store  and  clarifies  the  principles  and  techniques  of  supervision 
Z  and  leadership. 


training  groups,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  keep  the  membership  of  each 
group  constant. 

New  training  groups  are  formed 
when  enough  new  executives  are  avail¬ 
able.  New  executives  include  newly 
appointed  assistants  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  pre-assignment  training 
and  other  executives  who  have  newly 
come  to  Wolf  &  Dessauer.  Hour-and- 
a-half  classes  are  held  at  10  a.m.  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  but 
each  trainee  attends  only  once  every 
two  or  three  weeks,  since  it  takes 
this  long  to  complete  one  training  ses¬ 
sion  for  all  seven  groups  of  executives. 
Training  sessions  are  not  held  during 
periods  of  special  store  promotions 
nor  during  the  Christmas  selling  sea¬ 
son. 

The  sessions  are  held  in  the  training 
department,  and  conference  or  semi¬ 
nar  seating  is  used.  Coffee  is  served  at 
the  beginning  of  each  session  with  the 
general  objective  of  “loosening  up” 
the  group.  Supplies  and  texts  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  store. 


The  Department  Manager's  Responsibility 

(This  is  the  text  of  the  G.  Fox  &  Co.’s  training  outline  issued  this  year  to 
department  managers  to  whom  Training  Squad  members  were  assigned  for  the 
final  phase  of  their  training  in  merchandising.) 

The  members  of  our  1957  Training  Squad  began  their  specialized  Training 
Program  in  September  and  have  completed  the  Selling,  Non-Selling,  and  Section 
Manager  phases  of  this  training. 

The  final  unit  of  this  Program  is  the  Merchandising  Assignment,  which  will 
be  supervised  by  Department  Managers  chosen  to  assist  in  this  training  plan. 
You  have  been  selected  to  assume  this  responsibility  for  the  next  three  months. 

In  order  that  the  time  and  effort  that  you  will  spend  in  the  training  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  person  will  be  productive,  the  following  guide  has  been  prepared. 
The  Squad  member  will  be  required  to  participate  in  each  phase  of  the  training. 

The  objective:  To  prepare  the  Squad  member  for  junior  executive  place¬ 
ment  by:  (1)  Giving  him  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  operation  of  a  selling 
department,  and  (2)  Acquainting  him,  through  observation  and  practice,  with  the 
activities  and  responsibilities  of  the  Merchandise  Division. 

Training  Assignments 

A.  Selling: 

1.  .\ssign  the  Squad  member  to  sell  from  11:00  A.M.  to  4:00  P.M. 

2.  Assign  an  approximate  quota  which  you  will  expect  each  week.  This 
quota  should  be  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  average  of  a  good  salesperson 
in  the  section  in  which  the  Squad  member  will  sell.  It  should  be  based  on 
the  actual  selling  hours  assigned  to  him. 

S.  Assume  responsibility  for  a.ssigned  stock  as  Head  of  Stock. 

4.  Require  the  Squad  member  to  make  specific  observations  and  report  to 
you  once  a  week  on: 

a.  Merchandise:  (1)  Customer  reaction  to  merchandise;  (2)  Popular 
trends  and  requests. 

b.  Service:  (1)  Salespersons’  approach  and  greeting;  (2)  Salespersons’ 
knowledge  of  merchandise  and  use  of  this  information  in  selling;  (3) 
Adherence  of  personnel  to  store  regulations  and  jjolicy;  (4)  Appearance 
and  condition  of  displays;  (5)  Appearance  and  condition  of  stock;  (6) 
Cleanliness  of  department. 

B.  Specific  Assignments  (9:00  to  11:00  .\.M.  and  4:00  to  6:00  P.M.) 

1.  Give  the  Squad  member  specific  assignments  which  will  acquaint  him  with 
actual  phases  of  department  operation.  Give  necessary  instructions  and 
delegate  the  Squad  ntember  to: 

a.  Supervise  departmental  displays:  (1)  Select  merchandise;  (2)  Set  up 
displays;  (3)  Maintain  and  keep  displays  in  good  order. 

b.  Prepare  signs  for  merchandise  and  displays. 

c.  Assist  in  Merchandise  Control  activities  of  department. 

d.  Assist  in  taking  count  of  Staple  Stocks. 

e.  Assist  in  taking  markdowns. 

f.  Assist  in  preparation  of  ads. 

g.  Assist  daily  in  closing  the  department:  (1)  analyze  Office  Envelopes: 
(2)  prepare  Daily  Comparison  and  Clerk’s  Sales  Report. 

h.  Assist  in  general  housekeeping  required  of  department  personnel. 

i.  Assist  in  writing  orders  and  cancellation  of  orders. 

j.  Assist  in  writing  Debit  and  Repair  Memos. 

k.  Assist  in  checking  in  new  merchandise.  Take  Squad  member  to  Mark¬ 
ing  Room  as  frequently  as  ptossible  to  observe  all  clerical  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  invoices. 

l.  Work  on  Follow-up  Stock  when  Follow-up  Stock  sheets  are  available. 
Remember  this  Squad  member  has  been  in  training  in  our  store  since  Sep¬ 
tember.  During  this  time  he  has  worked  in  Selling  and  Non-Selling  Departments 
and  has  served  in  a  supervisory  capacity  as  Section  Manager.  Take  advantage  of 
this  trainee’s  experience  and  capabilities;  give  him  actual  work  to  do  as  described 
in  this  outline.  He  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  “Jack-of-all-trades”  or  an  “errand 
boy”  for  your  department.  Evaluate  this  person  periodically,  using  this  plan  as 
a  check  list,  in  order  that  your  final  rating  may  be  comprehensive  and  accurate. 


Job  Correlation.  Permanent  records 
are  maintained  on  attendance,  quiz¬ 
zes,  tests  and  special  assignments.  In 
this  way,  management  can  compare 
classroom  grades  against  actual  work 
performance,  both  during  the  training 
and  after  it  is  completed.  Because 
trainees  are  permanently  assigned  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  assistants,  they  are  able  to 
put  much  of  their  classroom  training 
to  use  in  their  daily  work. 

The  program’s  objective  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  executives  with  the  know-how 
that  will  enable  them  to  do  a  better 
job.  This  includes  helping  them  be¬ 
come  more  effective  in  the  area  of 
human  relations  and  providing  them 
with  information  concerning  mer¬ 
chandising  methods  and  techniques. 

Although  the  program  is  basically 
geared  to  the  development  of  mer¬ 
chandising  executives,  it  is  helpful  to 
service  personnel  as  well.  Non-mer¬ 
chandising  executives  are  included  be¬ 
cause  of  the  training  in  human  rela¬ 
tions.  Additionally,  Wolf  &  Dessauer 
feels  that  all  of  its  executives  should 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  re¬ 
tail  functions. 

The  techniques  and  methods  used 
in  the  classes  include  lectures,  confer¬ 
ences,  films,  role  playing,  and  Harvard 
case-studies.  In  the  case-studies,  the 
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Training  for  Tomorrow’s  Needs 

COR  every  100  professional  and  technical  workers  we  had  in  1955,  we  will  need 
■  137  in  1965. 

For  every  100  managers,  ofRcials  and  proprietors  in  1955,  we  will  need  122. 

For  every  100  clerical  and  sales  workers,  we  will  need  127. 

For  every  100  skilled  craftsmen  we  will  need  124. 

For  every  100  semi-skilled  operatives  we  will  need  122. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  every  100  farmers  and  farm  workers  w'e  had  in  1955, 
we  will  need  only  85  in  1965,  and  for  every  100  unskilled  workers  we  will  need 
only  97. 

This  adds  up  to  10  million  new  people  in  the  labor  force  between  1955  and 
1965— in  itself,  a  small  problem.  .\t  the  rate  the  population  is  growing,  we  will 
easily  have  that  many  new  workers. 

They  will  be  adequate  in  numbers.  But  will  they  be  adequate  in  skills  to 
produce  the  necessary  $560  billion  worth  of  goods  and  services  for  a  population 
that  will  be  between  190  and  200  million  persons? 

They  can  be— if  we  open  opportunity  and  facilities  for  education  and  training 
to  everyone  who  is  capable  of  profiting  by  it,  and  if  we  judge  each  aspirant  to 
a  professional  or  skilled  job  on  his  merits  and  qualifications  as  an  individual. 

The  reason  why  it  is  of  increasing  practical,  and  not  just  moral,  importance 
to  get  rid  of  senseless  discrimination  is  this:  Most  of  the  10  million  additional 
workers  we  can  get  in  1965  will  be  women,  and  older  workers,  and  the  very  young. 
Many  of  them  will  be  members  of  minority  groups.  And  proportionately  fewer 
of  them  will  be  men  in  the  prime  working  ages  between  25  and  44  than  has 
ever  been  the  case. 

The  employer  who  believes  he  can  staff  his  plant  during  the  next  10  years 
with  bright  young  men  between  the  ages  of  25  and  34  is  in,for  a  disappointment. 
There  will  be  nearly  S/^  million  fewer  of  them  than  there  are  today.  This  means 
that  the  men  who  are  in  this  age  group  must  be  offered  maximum  opportunities 
for  training  and  self-development. 

There  are  some  indications  that  they  are  not  being  offered  those  opportunities 
in  the  measure  that  they  need  them. 

Many  companies  are  operating  good  training  programs  to  produce  the  people 
they  need  currently  and  the  people  they’ll  need  for  growth  in  the  years  ahead. 
Many  others  are  relying  on  other  methods.  To  see  what  they  are,  you  need 
only  look  at  the  want  ads  in  your  local  newspapers.  There  are  columns  upon 
columns  of  ads  for  skilled  workers.  Employers  know  better  than  anyone  else 
that  practically  no  one  with  a  developed  skill  is  unemployed  in  the  current  tight 
labor  market. 

Their  object,  therefore,  is  plain  and  simple  pirating.  They  hope  to  induce 
skilled  workers  to  leave  another  employer.  This  satisfies  the  immediate  need  for 
a  worker  on  a  specific  job,  but  it  also  creates  problems  because  it  does  not  increase 
the  skills  available  in  the  lalxtr  force.  It  just  moves  the  supply  around  a  little. 

Pirating  is  a  short-sighted  and  impractical  policy.  I  am  convinced,  from  my 
own  experience  in  industry,  that  if  we  spent  half  the  money  on  training  that  we 
are  now  spending  on  this  kind  t)f  recruitment,  we’d  have  no  significant  skill 
shortage.  And  we  would  have  a  more  stable  and  productive  skilled  work  force 
because  we  would  not  be  creating  gaps  in  the  productivity  of  individuals  as  they 
(hange  jobs  and  take  time  to  reach  maximum  efficiency  on  a  new  job. 

The  only  way  to  increase  the  skilled  labor  supply,  in  a  word,  is  training- 
training  for  each  worker  to  the  full  extent  of  his  capabalities,  regardless  of  age, 
sex,  race,  religion  or  national  origin.  This  means  better  schools  for  the  young, 
improved  opportunities  for  the  older  worker,  the  woman  worker,  the  worker 
from  minority  groups. 

— James  T,  O'Connell.  Under  Serrelary  of 

Labor,  speaking  before  the  Instrument 
Society  of  America  last  month. 


instructor  gives  no  answers;  the  groM 
as  a  whole  solves  all  problems  up  {9 
consideration. 

The  Curriculum.  The  initial  sessi<]| 
are  devoted  to  teaching  the  stor^ 
philosophy  and  the  study  of  sut  c 
management  principles.  } 

Several  sessions  are  devoted  to  ha- 
man  relations  so  that  the  trainees  wi 
become  more  effective  supervisors. 

The  program  also  includes  lecture 
given  by  executives  in  charge  of  chid 
store  functions  to  instruct  them  about 
the  functions  and  interdependence  of 
all  divisions.  Most  important,  it  help 
them  to  improve  in  that  particular 
function  as  it  applies  to  their  job.  For 
example,  the  lecture  by  the  Personnel 
Director  helps  them  to  understand 
their  responsibilities  concerning  the 
personnel  policies  and  procedures. 

These  talks  are  immediately  fol- 
low'ed  by  “free-for-all”  discussion  per¬ 
iods  in  which  class  members  have  the 
opportunity  to  cross-examine  the  lec¬ 
turing  executive. 

Trainees  receive  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion  on  how  to  train  others,  so  the? 
will  become  more  effective  in  giving 
job  instructions.  Proved  teachii^ 
methods  are  presented  and  explained 
and  class  members  are  given  the  op 
portunity  to  demonstrate  teaching 
techniques  before  the  group.  They 
learn  how  to  conduct  department 
meetings  and  practice  these  techniques 
before  their  own  training  group. 

Several  sessions  now  in  the  planning 
stage  will  soon  include  such  topics  as 
profit  computation,  inventories,  con 
trol  systems,  turnover,  merchandise 
policies  and  planning,  dollar  and  unit 
open  to  buy,  and  the  analysis  of  sta¬ 
tistical  merchandising  reports. 

Both  the  training  juniors  and  the 
executives  enjoy  the  classroom  ses¬ 
sions,  Wolf  &  Dessauer  reports.  They 
like  this  professional  stimulation 
which  improves  their  daily  work 

This  training  program  has  helped 
Wolf  &  Dessauer’s  recruiting  too 
Students  learn  of  the  in-store  training 
through  friends  and  relatives  who  par¬ 
ticipate  and  store  personnel  engaged 
in  high  school  and  college  recruitment 
point  up  the  advantages  of  the  contin¬ 
uous  training  {program.  The  result 
has  been  an  increa.sed  interest  in  the 
store  for  youiig  jieople  interested  in 
making  a  career  of  retailing. 
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Legal  Briefs 


By  James  J.  Bliss, 

Counsel,  NRDGA 


FTC  to  Review  Comparative  Price  Rule  on  Furs 

he  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  reviewing  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Rule  44  of  the  Fur  Act  regulations  in  the  light  of 
its  recent  decision  in  the  Mandel  Brothers  case.  This  rule 
provides,  in  part,  that  furs  shall  not  be  advertised  “with  com¬ 
parative  prices  and  percentage  savings  claims  except  on  the 
basis  of  current  market  values  or  unless  the  time  of  such 
compared  price  is  given.’’  The  rule  says  further  that  a  fur 
or  fur  product  shall  not  be  advertised  “as  being  of  a  certain 
value  or  quality  unless  such  claims  or  representations  are 
true  in  fact.’’ 

In  the  complaint  issued  against  Mandel  it  was  alleged  that 
the  store  had  violated  Rule  44  by  misrepresenting  both  its 
“regular’’  prices  and  the  market  value,  and  savings  to  custom¬ 
ers  if  purchases  were  made  at  advertised  prices.  FTC  attor¬ 
neys  tried  to  prove  the  charge  by  offering  in  evidence  invoices 
of  various  fur  manufacturers,  adding  the  prevailing  local 
markup  and  comparing  the  price  so  obtained  with  Mandel’s 
“higher”  advertised  price. 

In  rejecting  this  mode  of  proof,  the  Commission  said: 
“This  reasoning,  while  cogent,  does  not  establish  that 
[Mandel]  misrepresented  by  means  of  comparative  prices 
and  other  statements  as  to  ‘value,’  the  amount  of  savings  to 
be  effectuated  by  customers.  In  order  to  make  such  a  finding, 
it  is  obviously  necessary  to  first  find  what  the  actual  market 
value,  or  price,  of  the  fur  product  involved  in  this  proceed¬ 
ing  in  fact  was.  All  that  this  record  does  show  is  what 
[Mandel’s]  costs  were,  the  usual  and  customary  trade  mark¬ 
up  and  the  retail  prices  at  which  [Mandel]  sold  fur  prod¬ 
ucts  ...” 

What  proof  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  FTC  that 
a  furrier  has  trespassed  the  bounds  of  Rule  44?  The  Com¬ 
mission  doesn’t  say.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  decision 
was  based  on  the  faulty  manner  in  which  the  complaint  by 
the  FTC  w’as  drafted  and  that  similar  evidence  may  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  similar  proceedings.  Subsequent  decisions  will 
determine  whether  this  is  the  case.  It  is  more  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  difficulty  lies  in  trying  to  prove  a  violation  by 
reference  to  an  abstract  concept  of  “value”  or  “current  mar¬ 
ket  value.”  A  more  specific  definition  by  the  FTC  of  these 
terms  is  obviously  in  order  if  the  retailer  is  to  know  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  he  may  properly  employ  the  comparative  price 
technique  in  advertising  furs.  For  its  part,  the  FTC  legal 
staff  will  have  a  difficult  time  establishing  Rule  44  violations 
until  it  can  produce  a  more  specific  standard  for  gauging 
market  values. 

The  NRDGA  Retail  Fur  Council  has  suggested  that  the 
term  “current”  be  construed  as  being  within  six  months 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  advertisement  carrying  the  compara¬ 
tive  price.  The  proposal  was  submitted  last  month  at  an 
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informal  meeting  of  trade  representatives  with  Harvey  H. 
Hannah,  Chief  of  FTC’s  Division  of  Wool,  Fur  and  Flam¬ 
mable  Fabrics.  At  this  writing,  there  is  no  indication  of 
what  action,  if  any,  the  FTC  plans  to  take  on  this  proposal. 

Carrier  Appeals  Liability  Decision 

T  was  a  well-established  principle  in  the  common  law  that 

(w'ith  certain  recognized  exceptions)  a  common  carrier  was 
an  insurer  of  the  goods  being  transported.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  which  superseded  the  common  law  in  this 
area,  declares  limitations  of  liability  by  carriers  subject  to 
the  Act  to  be  illegal  and  void.  An  exception  is  provided  in 
the  ICC  law,  however,  in  instances  where  the  carrier  is  ex¬ 
pressly  authorized  or  ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  establish  and  maintain  rates  dependent  upon 
“the  value  declared  in  writing  by  the  shipper  or  agreed  upon 
in  writing  as  the  released  value  of  the  property,  in  w'hich  case 
such  declaration  or  agreement  shall  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  limit  liability  and  recovery  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the  value  so  declared  or  released.” 

A  recent  decision  involved  the  interpretation  of  the  above- 
quoted  limitation  on  the  shipper’s  right  to  be  reimbursed  for 
the  “full  actual  loss”  incurred  during  transit.  The  plaintiff, 
a  retailer,  engaged  the  defendant  carrier  to  deliver  goods  to 
Pennsylvania.  The  defendant  was  authorized  by  the  ICC  to 
limit  its  liability  based  on  “released”  values.  The  bill  of 
lading  contained  the  legend  that  where  value  was  not  de¬ 
clared,  the  carrier  would  not  assume  any  liability  in  excess 
of  50  cents  per  {X)und  or  $50  minimum.  The  bill  of  lading 
further  stated  that  “omission  to  mention  any  value  of  the 
goods  in  this  bill  of  lading  is  non-declaration  of  value.” 

The  store  did  not  fill  in  the  blanks  on  the  bill  but  prepaid 
the  freight  charges.  It  was  found  as  a  fact  that  the  freight 
charge  was  not  determined  by  reference  to  filed  tariffs,  being 
far  in  excess  of  the  amount  payable  based  on  actual  value. 
Upon  loss  of  the  goods  in  transit,  the  store  sued  for  $6,000, 
the  full  value  of  the  merchandise.  The  carrier  resisted  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  ground  that  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  of  lading 
its  liability  with  respect  to  the  shipment  was  limited  to  50 
cents  per  pound. 

The  New  York  Court  of  .Appeals  awarded  full  value  to 
the  retailer.  The  reasoning:  prior  court  decisions  have  held 
full  recovery  allowable  where  the  freight  charges  were  not 
paid  or  specifically  indicated  on  the  bill  of  lading  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  ICC  Act  requiring  that  “released  value” 
rates  be  “agreed  upon  in  writing.”  No  different  result  should 
follow  in  instances  where  the  charges,  although  prepaid, 
were  not  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  tariffs  of  the  shipper. 
In  other  words,  a  rate  other  than  the  filed  tariff  rate  does  not 
meet  the  statute’s  requirement  that  a  rate  dependent  iqxin 
value  be  declared  in  w’riting. 

T'he  carrier  has  filed  an  appeal  of  the  New  York  court’s 
ruling  with  the  United  .States  Supreme  Court.  The  views  of 
the  high  court  will  be  awaited  with  interest  by  retailers. 
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The  Measure  of  Controllable  Margin 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


be  compared  to  changing  our  unit  of 
measure  from  “rods  and  paces”  to  “feet 
and  inches.”  This  approach  will  iso¬ 
late  a  few  significant  differences  be¬ 
tween  departments,  but  fails  to  in¬ 
troduce  into  the  measurement  a  fixed 
criterion  such  as  space  (square  feet  of 
selling  space)  or  investment  (either  in¬ 
ventory  or  accounts  receivables  or 
both.) 

Sales  Per  Square  Foot  Measure.  The 

third  figure  reported  is  Controllable 
Margin  per  Square  Foot  of  Selling 
Space. 

Using  a  measure  based  on  stjuare 
feet  of  selling  area  has  several  advan¬ 
tages.  First,  for  the  store  as  a  whole, 
the  total  square  feet  of  selling  area  is 
less  subject  to  change  than  is  the  inven¬ 
tory  or  investment  in  accounts  receiv¬ 
able.  Both  of  the  latter  can  fluctuate 
widely  from  month  to  month  for  the 
total  store  (although  the  increased  im¬ 
portance  of  revolving  accounts  is  re¬ 
ducing  the  degree  of  fluctuation  in  ac¬ 
counts  receivable).  Inventory  and/or 
accounts  receivable  can  be  increased 
rapidly  to  meet  short-term  needs— and 
reduced  almost  as  quickly.  However, 
total  selling  area  can  only  be  increased 
significantly  by  making  a  major,  long¬ 
term  commitment  and  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  reduce  the  investment 
quickly. 

Faced  with  such  a  limitation  on  sell¬ 
ing  space,  the  objective  of  manage¬ 
ment  might  be  properly  stated  as  “to 
make  the  maximum  profit  out  of  the 
available  selling  area.”  This  implies 
that  if  greater  profit  can  be  made  out 
of  departments  requiring  a  high  inven¬ 
tory  investment  per  square  foot  of  sell¬ 
ing  space  (for  example,  24-00  Jewelry 
and  Silverware  at  %7S  or  37-00  Hosiery 
at  $53)  the  funds  for  additional  inven¬ 
tory  can  be  obtained.  It  also  implies 
that  if  greater  profit  can  be  made  out 
of  departments  with  high  average  sale 
(for  example,  46-00  Furs  at  $171  or 
41-00  Suits  and  Coats  at  $37)  the  funds 
for  additional  accounts  receivable  can 
be  obtained.  Though  these  assump¬ 
tions  may  not  be  completely  valid,  they 
normally  are  closer  to  the  fact  than  an 
assumption,  implied  or  explicit,  that 
space  can  be  increased  to  make  addi- 
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tional  profits  out  of  departments  with 
high  Controllable  Margin  Per  Dollar 
of  Inventory. 

For  example,  the  highest  Control¬ 
lable  Margin  per  Dollar  of  Inventory 
in  the  $10-$20  million  group  is  34-00 
Millinery  at  $7.31— but  since  Millinery 
has  an  inventory  investment  of  only 
$5.70  per  square  foot  you  must  add 
great  space  to  get  the  same  dollars  of 
controllable  margin.  If  you  wanted 


an  additional  $10,000  of  controllable 
margin  out ‘of  Millinery,  at  $7.31  per 
$1  of  inventory  you  would  need  only 
$1370  more  inventory  with  propor¬ 
tionate  increases  in  sales,  etc.  $1370  of 
inventory  in  a  Millinery  department 
represents  240  square  feet.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  36-00  Corsets  and  Bras 
(with  about  the  same  average  sale  and 
therefore  assuming  the  same  accounts 
receivable  investment),  you  would 
need,  on  the  basis  of  $2.19  controllable 
margin  per  $1  of  inventory,  some 
$4550  more  inventory— which,  at  $35 
per  square  foot,  would  mean  130 
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Ever  since  its  first  messenger 
tucked  a  package  under  his  arm 
and  briskly  set  out  to  deliver  it. 
United  Parcel  Service  has  been 
specializing  in  the  delivery  of 
small  packages  for  retailers,  and 
for  wholesalers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers— on  the  ground  or  by  UPS-Air. 

On  its  Golden  Anniversary  United 
Parcel  Service  looks  to  the  years 
ahead  as  an  opportunity  for 
further  service  and  growth  in 
meeting  the  package  delivery 
needs  of  business  and  industry. 
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Controllable  Margin 

(Continued  from  preceding  page) 


square  feet  of  space.  It  may  be  eas« 
to  get  the  additional  $3,180  for  Cons 
inventory  than  to  get  the  110  additin 
al  square  feet  of  selling  space  fa 
Millinery. 

There  are  two  major  drawbacks  | 
using  the  measure  of  square  feet « 
selling  space.  The  first  involves  tk 
mechanical  difficulty  of  accurait|| 
measuring  (and  accurately  keeping^ 
to  date)  the  area  occupied  by  a  depm 
ment.  With  any  irregularity  in  -walls, 
aisles,  or  other  dividers  between  (k 
partments  one  finds  it  difficult  to  be 
exact  in  the  measurement  of  depart¬ 
mental  space.  Practical  experience  in¬ 
dicates  that  variations  of  5  per  cat 
and  more  can  occur  in  attempts  by  two 
different  pteople  to  measure  the  area 
of  a  department,  even  though  the  ruks 
are  stated  in  the  Expense  Center  Ac¬ 
counting  Manual. 

The  second,  and  more  important 
drawback  is  the  variation  in  value  be 
tween  each  square  f(X)t  in  a  store.  With 
multiple  floor  levels,  varying  concen¬ 
tration  points  in  the  traffic  flow,  and 
patterns  of  fixture  layout,  there  is  no 
sound  way  to  compare  the  relatiw 
value  of  any  two  areas  in  a  store.  1 
believe  that  even  those  stores  that  have 
evolved  some  so-called  “formula”  for 
determining  relative  value  of  different 
areas  will  agree  that  it  is  arbitrary  and! 
mechanical.  | 
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How  to  Go  Ahead.  It  would  thus  ap 
pear  that  the  yardsticks  developed  to 
date,  at  least  in  respect  to  their  useful¬ 
ness  to  management  in  making  deci¬ 
sions,  are  quite  limited. 

But  this  is  no  reason  to  abandon  the 
far  in  developing  con- 
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steps  taken 
trollable  margin  as  a  useful  tool.  Con¬ 
trollable  margin  is  a  necessary  concept 
for  successful  management  of  a  stare, 
whether  or  not  it  lends  itself  to  inter¬ 
national  Stand- 
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Store  comparisons  or 
ardization. 

It  is  necessary  because  of  the  impa- 
tance,  in  management 


decisions,  of 
clearly  distinguishing  between  ex¬ 
penses  that  ire  directly  related  to  sate 
volume  and  those  that  are  not;  anddit 
tinguishing  between  expenses  that  an 
variable  in  nature  and  those  that  an 
fixed  in  nature.' 

Because  one  store  may  own  its  own 


Name 


Ploas*  Print 


Firm  Name 


Store  Address 


building  (in  which  case  real  estate 
costs  would  be  fixed  and  would  be  part 
of  overhead)  and  another  store  may 
rent  on  a  flat  percentage  lease  (in 
which  case  most  of  its  real  estate  costs 
would  be  variable  and  direct)  it  may 
never  be  possible  to  develop  national 
standardization  of  what  is  controllable 
margin.  Yet  the  store  that  owns  its 
building  can,  as  long  as  it  owns  it,  de¬ 
velop  a  standardized  concept  of  con¬ 
trollable  margin  for  intra-store  analy¬ 
sis:  and  the  same  can  be  done  by  the 
store  on  the  flat  percentage  lease. 

If  we  assume  for  the  moment  that 
our  controllable  margin  will  be  related 
internally  to  square  feet  of  selling 
space  occupied,  it  is  still  necessary  to 
adequately  reflect  the  importance  of 
assets  utilized  in  each  department.  By 
using  square  feet  we  eliminate  the 
problem  of  valuing  real  estate  but 
leave  the  question  of  properly  reflect¬ 
ing  capital  invested  in  inventory  and 
accounts  receivable. 

Inventory  Money.  The  average  dollars 
invested  at  cost  in  inventory  is  a  figure 
readily  available  today  in  most  stores. 
However,  the  charge  made  to  a  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  use  of  that  asset  can  not 
be  reflected  merely  by  a  nominal  inter¬ 
est  rate.  (The  Expense  Center  Ac¬ 
counting  Manual  recommends  an  im¬ 
puted  interest  rate  of  4  per  cent— a 
totally  unrealistic  figure  as  of  August 


taxes  on  net  worth  is  14  per  cent.) 

It  is  likely  that  a  more  realistic 
“cost”  to  the  store  for  dollars  invested 
in  inventory  is  10  per  cent  rather  than 
4  per  cent. 

Accounts  Receivable  Money.  The 

average  dollars  invested  in  accounts 
receivable  by  each  department  is  more 
difficult  to  determine.  If  a  store  has 
only  one  type  of  accounts  receivable, 
the  problem  is  fairly  easy.  If  we  as¬ 
sume  that  a  store  has  just  open  ac¬ 
counts  that  turn  over  every  60  days  or 
6  times  a  year,  and  if  the  profKjrtions 
of  cash  (including  COD)  and  credit 
sales  are  known,  the  determination  of 
the  investment  in  accounts  receivable 
would  be  as  follows: 


Per  Cent  Dollars 
Cash  Sales  40%  $40,000 

Credit  Sales  60%  $60,000 

Total  Sales  for  Year  $100,000 

The  $60,000  in  credit  sales  would 
represent  an  average  investment  in  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  of  $10,000  (turned 
over  6  times  equals  the  $60,000  in 
sales). 

In  a  slightly  more  complicated  situ¬ 
ation,  with  30-day  accounts  (turned 
over  6  times  per  year)  and  12-month 
revolving  credit  (turned  over  2  times 
a  year),  a  sample  department  compu¬ 
tation  to  determine  average  invest¬ 
ment  in  accounts  receivable  would  be 
as  follows: 


Per  Cent  Dollars 
Cash  Sales  40%  $40,000 

Open  Charge  36%  $36,000  (-^  by  6) 

Revolving  Charge  24%  $24,000  (-i-  by  2) 

Total  Sales  $100,000 


.4verage 

Investment 

-0- 

$6,000 

$12,000 

$18,000 


1957  when  the  Federal  government  is 
paying  4  per  cent  for  short-term 
money,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is 
raising  re-discount  rates  to  per 
cent,  and  major  banks  are  raising  their 
prime  rate  to  4i/^  per  cent).  The  charge 
to  the  department  for  the  use  of  dollars 
to  invest  in  inventory  should  reflect  at 
least  the  following  factors: 

(a)  Interest  rate  paid  by  the  store. 

(b)  Adjustment  of  that  interest  rate  to 
reflect  dollars  required  to  be 
maintained  in  free  bank  balances. 

(c)  A  higher  percentage  on  that  {por¬ 
tion  of  the  inventory  investment 
that  must  come  from  equity  capi¬ 
tal  to  represent  the  higher  return 
necessary  to  induce  equity  invest¬ 
ment.  (The  typical  return  before 


The  proportion  of  sales  by  tyf>es  of 
credit  account  could  be  determined  by 
periodic  statistical  sampling  rather 
than  continuously  through  sales  audit. 
The  number  of  types  of  credit  into 
which  sales  should  be  divided  will  de¬ 
pend  partially  on  the  importance  of 
a  particular  type  of  credit  to  a  depart¬ 
ment,  partially  on  the  ability  of  the 
credit  department  to  determine  the 
turnover  by  tyjies  of  accounts,  and  par¬ 
tially  on  the  degree  of  accuracy  de¬ 
sired. 

The  charge  to  a  department  for  the 
use  of  dollars  to  invest  in  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  should  also  be  realistic  in 
light  of  the  adjustments  noted  above. 
However,  in  this  field  we  have  better 
guide  posts.  Receivables  ^e  regularly 


NEITHER  FIRE 


STOr  JIFFY  BAfiS 

FROM  THEIR  APPOINnO  MISSION 


Their  mission  is  protection  under  the  most 
hazardous  conditions. 

Picture  a  mail  car  on  fire-extinguished  by 
cascades  of  water. 

Picture  a  book  in  a  JIFFY  BAG  inside  that  car. 
Here's  what  happened- in  the  recipient's  own 
words: 

.  .  th*  paekagt,  wh»n  dmiivnd  w«it 
tfill  damp  and  upon  opaning  it,  I  di$- 
eovarad  that  tha  book  wot  in  oxeolloM 
condition  and,  in  fact,  tho  papor  covor 
on  tho  book  thowod  only  a  minor  indi¬ 
cation  of  having  boon  damp,  which 
probably  would  not  hovo  ovon  boon 
noticod  had  it  not  boon  for  tho  ooitido 
appoaranco  of  tho  parcol. 

"I  boliovo  tho  parcol  itsolf  shows  tho 
OMtont  to  which  it  had  boon  onpotod  to 
both  firm  and  wator  and  I  would  toy  tho 
porformanco  of  yovr  bag  undor  thoto 
conditions  was  oxtromoly  romarkoblo." 

Goorgo  S.  long,  Jr. 

Tacomo.  Washington 

Writo  today  for  timo  saving,  ntonoy  saving, 
labor  saving  —  fully  illustratod  caso  historios, 
showing  you  HOW  and  WHY  —  JIFFf  PAOOfO 
SHIPPING  BAGS  aro  usod  in  loading  industriot. 

DistrttNrtors  In  prindpai  cities 

JIFFY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

387  Florence  Avenue,  Hillside.  N.  J. 
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financed  through  various  institutions. 
For  example,  it  may  be  possible  to  fi¬ 
nance  80  per  cent  of  receivables  at  7 
jier  cent,  without  any  requirement  to 
maintain  a  free  balance  against  the 
amount  loaned.  If  equity  capital 
should  earn  a  minimum  of  7  f>er  cent 
after  taxes  (typical  figure  per  Harvard 
Report)  or  14  per  cent  before  taxes, 
then  our  charge  for  dollars  invested  in 
accounts  receivable  would  be: 

80%  at  7%  5.60% 

20%  at  14%  2.80% 

8.40% 

If  the  bank  would  lend  80  per  cent 
at  7  per  cent  but  with  the  requirement 
that  20  per  cent  of  the  loan  be  main¬ 
tained  as  a  free  balance,  then  the  com¬ 
putation  would  be  as  follows: 

80%  at  7%  will  cost  5.60% 

However,  since  the  conditions  of  the 
loan  require  that  a  20  per  cent  free 
balance  is  necessary  we  get  the  follow¬ 
ing  total  cost  to  finance  the  receivables: 

64%  from  loan  (80%  X  80%)  5.60% 

16%  free  balance 

(80%  X  20%)  @  14%  2.24% 

20%  equity  @  14%  2.80% 

1 00%  of  receivables  at  cost  of  10.64% 

Once  the  rate  to  be  charged  for  dol¬ 
lars  invested  in  accounts  receivable 
has  been  set,  and  the  number  of  dollars 
of  accounts  receivable  generated  by  a 
department  has  been  determined  on 
a  sampling  basis,  the  charge  for  the  use 
of  those  dollars  can  be  made  monthly. 
In  the  example  of  the  department 
shown  above  that  had  sales  of  $100,000 
and  generated  an  average  investment 
in  accounts  receivable  ol  $18,000,  if 
the  charge  for  money  is  10  per  cent 
then  the  annual  charge  would  be 
51,800  or  1.8  per  cent  of  sales.  With¬ 
out  serious  damage  to  logic,  this  charge 
could  be  imputed  to  the  department  at 
1 .8  per  cent  of  sales  on  a  monthly  basis 
(despite  the  fact  that  the  cash-charge 
ratio  will  vary  seasonally)  until  such 
time  as  a  new  determination  is  made 
of  the  cash-charge  ratios. 

By  realistic  charges  for  dollars  in- 
\ested  in  inventory  and  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  by  departments,  before  deter¬ 
mining  Controllable  Margin  Dollars 
jjer  Square  Foot  of  Selling  Space,  we 
have  taken  the  first  step  towards  a 
sound  measurement  of  effective  utili¬ 
zation  of  capital.  We  have  charged  for 


the  capital  usages  that  are,  in  the  short 
run,  reasonably  adjustable  while  re¬ 
lating  the  net  result  to  the  capital  us¬ 
age  that  remains  fixed. 

If  under  these  circumstances  the 
merchandising  division  is  required  to 
concentrate  on  producing  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  controllable  margin 
dollars,  and  if  the  operating  and  con¬ 
trol  divisions  are  required  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  reducing  overhead  or  non- 
direct  expenses,  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  their  efforts  should  be  the  maximum 
dollar  net  profits  within  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  that  management  team. 


Individual  Applications.  Just  one  final 
word  of  caution  on  the  use  of  control¬ 
lable  margin  figures.  Management 
must  clearly  distinguish  what  is  con¬ 
trollable  margin  to  the  department 
manager  as  opposed  to  what  is  con¬ 
trollable  margin  to  the  management. 


AITERWIOMS.. 
AT  A  PROFIT*. 


CAN 


BE 
DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 

H«r«  ar«  juat  a  f«w  of  Hio  many  oil- 
vontagof  UNITROL  will  bring. 

1.  Production  Unit  Standard*,  to  ac¬ 
curately  moatur*  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  the  workor*  singly 
and  a*  a  group. 

Production  Unit  Auditing,  to 
high4ott  aroat  can  bo  pin¬ 
pointed  and  cause*  eliminated. 
Incentive  Systems,  to  stimu- 
Icrte  production  and  reduce 
lost  motion  and  waste. 

4.  Stabilisation  of  aheralion 
charges,  so  fitters  can  be  pul 
ON  a  firm  "ono-price"  basis. 
ALTfRATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-5112 


Have  you  teen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

Th*  Anti-SkoplifHng  Traimng  Film  — 

PROnenVE  FILMS,  INC. 

17S  5tb  Ave..  New  York  10.  N.  T. 


Controllable  margin  as  defined  bj 
the  MOR  is  fairly  realistic  for  measN 
ing  the  department  manager.  Stwt. 
that  are  on  a  percentage  rent  shoul. 
profterly  consider  the  rental  cost  ass 
direct  expense  before  controllab! 
margin. 

However,  the  imputed  charge  fr 
dollars  invested  in  inventory  and  » 
counts  receivable  should  be  made  afto 
determining  the  department  inan> 
ger’s  efficiency.  The  department  maig. 
ger  still  has  little  to  say  about  his  i^ 
ventory  level— and  it  is  likely  that 
many  department  managers  would  bt 
willing  (and  would  feel  that  they  could 
convince  management  that  it  would  bt 
profitable)  to  carry  an  additional 
$10,000  year-round  in  inventory  even 
at  a  direct  cost  to  them  of  an  addition¬ 
al  $1,000  (assuming  a  10  per  cent 
charge).  In  the  case  of  accounts  rcceiv 
able,  individual  department  managen 
have  virtually  no  say  in  determinii^ 
what  type  of  credit  will  be  offered, 
Thus  if  management  should  decide  to 
change  their  revolving  accounts  from 
6  months  to  12  months,  requiring  a 
considerable  investment  in  account) 
receivable,  the  figure  used  to  evaluait 
the  department  manager  should  not 
be  changed. 

In  conclusion  we  can  summarize  the 
significance  of  controllable  margin  at 
follows: 

a.  It  is  serving  to  concentrate  man¬ 
agement  thinking  on  making  probi 
dollars  rather  than  percentages. 

b.  It  is  still  basically  a  tool  for  internal 
analysis  rather  than  inter-ston 
comparison. 

c.  The  measures  now  used  for  inter¬ 
store  comparison  are  of  extreineb 
limited  value  as  significant  ratios- 
although  they  do  provide  some  as¬ 
sistance  in  self-analysis  by  identify 
ing  departments  greatly  out  of  line. 

d.  The  discussions  to  date  of  control 
lable  margin  are  gradually  evolv 
ing  useful  criteria  that  may  eventu 
ally  lend  themselves  to  significam 
interchange  of  data.  We  have  pro 
gressed  from  a  Controllable  Mar 
gin  as  a  Per  Cent  of  Net  Sales,  u 
Controllable  Margin  per  Squan 
Foot  of  Selling  Space,  to  Control 
lable  Margin  per  Dollar  of  Inves 
tory,  to  a  Controllable  Margii 
(after  reflecting  cost  of  investment 
in  inventory  and  receivables)  p« 
Square  Foot  of  Selling  Space. 
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Source  Book  for  Sales  Promoters.  A 

Sales  Promotion  Encyclopedia,  culled 
from  the  Sales  Promotion  Division’s 
famous  Loan  Library,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  this  month. 

It  contains  more  than  350  pages  of 
case  histories  of  actual  events  and  pro¬ 
motions  as  they  have  been  staged  by 
stores  of  every  size.  The  material  cov¬ 
ers  the  whole  range  of  merchandise 
and  institutional  promotion,  includ¬ 
ing  departmental,  storewide  and  com¬ 
munity-wide  events  and  ideas  for  spe¬ 
cial  occasions  of  every  description. 

Subscribers  to  the  Sales  Promotion 
Encyclopedia  will  receive  supplements 
every  two  years  at  nominal  cost.  Sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Encyclopedia  will  be 
S25  for  NRDGA  members  and  $40  for 
non-members. 

Fight  Another  Freight  Hike.  The 

NRDGA  Traffic  Group  will  oppose 
the  petition  of  the  railroads  for  in¬ 
creases  in  freight  rates.  The  proposals 
would  result  in  a  cost  rise  ranging  up 
to  29  cents  per  100  pounds  on  all  ship¬ 
ments  weighing  under  5,000  pounds 
moving  w'ithin  the  Eastern  and  Mid¬ 
western  states. 

Robert  H.  Smith,  assistant  operat¬ 
ing  superintendent  of  John  Wana- 
maker,  Philadelphia,  and  chairman  of 
the  NRDGA  I'raffic  Group,  said,  when 
the  railroads’  jietition  was  filed  on 
September  24  th: 

“It  is  inconceivable  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  should  seek  another  increase 
when  only  this  year  the  Commission 
lias  granted  them  increases  of  12  per 
rent  on  such  shipments.  While  this 
new  proposed  increase  would  affect  all 
retailers,  it  would  be  especially  hard 
m  the  medium  and  smaller  stores. 
The  great  majority  of  our  memljers’ 
ail  shipments  would  be  increased 
;ither  24  or  29  cents  per  100  pounds, 
leix;nding  on  the  merchandise  in- 
-olved.’’ 

Mr.  Smith  charged  that  since  1946 
etailers  have  received  j>oor  service, 
especially  in  transit  time,  from  the 
ailroads.  The  cumulative  increase  of 
140  per  cent  in  freight  rates  during 
hat  time  has  resulted  in  a  decrease  of 
ail  freight  from  24  million  tons  of 
essorload  in  1946  to  seven  million 
ons  in  1955,  a  70  per  cent  reduction. 
With  a  record  like  that,  any  further 


increase,  it  would  seem  to  me,  would 
just  about  sound  the  death-knell  of 
rail  less-carload  service,”  he  said.  “If 
the  railroads  want  to  remain  in  the 
business  of  transporting  less-carload 
shipments  they  need  to  greatly  im¬ 
prove  transit  time,  to  cut  at  least  25 
per  cent  off  their  present  rates  and  to 
withdraw  this  petition.  Otherwise 
they  are  abdicating  in  favor  of  their 
competitors.” 

Liability  Reduction  Denied.  In  a  de¬ 
cision  which  substantiated  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  NRDGA  in  every  detail,  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Ex¬ 
aminer  denied  a  request  of  railroads 
and  motor  carriers  that  would  have 
permitted  them  to  limit  their  liability 
for  loss  and  damage  to  a  maximum  of 
$3  per  pound.  The  Traffic  Group  ex¬ 
pects  the  decision  of  the  Examiner  to 
be  adopted  by  the  Commission  as  a 
whole.  The  proposal  would  have 
made  full  recovery  on  higher  value 
shipments  dependent  on  payment  of 
higher  transportation  charges.  More 
than  half  of  department  store  ship¬ 
ments  have  a  higher  value  than  $3  per 
pound. 

Charge  Account  Delinquencies.  The 

first  quarterly  report  of  charge  account 
delinquencies  has  been  released  by  the 
Credit  Management  Division.  It  is 
based  on  the  number  of  accounts  de¬ 
linquent  rather  than  a  dollar  collec¬ 
tion  ratio— a  completely  new  yardstick 
in  measuring  the  store’s  efficiency  as  a 
collector  of  accounts.  The  new  meas¬ 
ure  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  delinquent  accounts  by  the  total 
number  of  accounts  with  active  bal¬ 
ances.  “The  new  ratio  is  not  distort¬ 
ed,”  comments  A.  L.  Trotta,  CMD 
manager,  “as  is  the  dollar  collection 
percentage,  by  variations  in  terms  and 
maximum  maturity.” 

Warning  on  Comparative  Prices.  The 

Federal  Trade  Commission  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  substantially  increase  the 
number  of  investigations  it  is  making 
into  advertised  retail  prices  suspected 
of  being  false  or  exaggerated.  Follow¬ 
ing  recent  hearings  on  the  subject  by 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations  Committee,  the 
NRDGA  Vendor  Relations  Commit¬ 


tee  repeated  its  warning  to  retailers  to 
challenge  both  their  own  and  manu¬ 
facturers’  comparatives  which,  even  if 
true,  would  strain  credibility. 

Charlotte's  First  Citizen.  With  the 
death  of  David  Ovens  on  September 
6th,  the  NRDGA  lost  one  of  the  most 
influential  and  colorful  figures  in  its 
history.  Mr.  Ovens,  vice  chairman  of 
the  board  of  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  was  president  of  the  Association 
in  19.34  and  1935,  and  one  of  the  imag- 
native  and  determined  little  group  of 
merchants  who  were  responsible  for  its 
early  development.  Mr.  Ovens  was 
famous  for  his  philanthropies,  and 
especially  for  the  warm-hearted  and 
personal  way  in  which  he  made  his 
gifts.  Several  years  ago  he  distributed 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  to 
colleges  and  institutions  in  the  South¬ 
east.  In  his  will,  he  left  most  of  his 
estate  to  employees  of  Ivey’s. 

One-World  Committee.  To  imple¬ 
ment  its  program  for  the  elimination 
of  artificial  trade  barriers,  NRDGA 
has  set  up  a  foreign  trade  committee. 
It  is  composed  of  executives  of  mem¬ 
ber  stores  who  have  served  as  members 
of  U.  S.  Trade  Missions  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Association  President  Richard 
H.  Rich,  president  of  Rich’s,  Atlanta, 
appointed  Jack  L.  Goldsmith,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger,  The  J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Co., 
Memphis,  to  be  chairman  of  the  new 
committee. 

Other  members  are:  Ingram  F.  Boyd, 
Jr.,  president,  Boyd’s,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 
Clyde  F.  Bresee,  Bresee’s  Oneonta  De¬ 
partment  Store,  Inc.,  Oneonta,  New 
York:  Frederic  W.  Deisroth,  president, 
P.  Deisroth’s  Sons,  Hazleton,  Pa.: 
Richard  D.  Edwards,  president  and 
general  manager.  Bright  Stores,  Inc., 
Lansford,  Pa.;  Milton  J.  Greenebaum, 
president,  Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Herap)er,  import  manager.  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  James  E.  McGregor,  general 
merchandise  manager,  Cohen  Broth¬ 
ers,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  H.  G.  Selfridge, 
quality  control  manager.  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  An¬ 
drew  J.  Thomson,  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president,  Carson  Pirie 
.Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Nelson 
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J.  Miller,  president,  Shartenberg’s,New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Controllers'  Congress  Committees. 

Chairman  o£  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
Walden  P.  Hobbs— vice  president  and 
assistant  treasurer  of  Consolidated 
Dry  Goods  Company,  Springfield— an¬ 
nounced  the  following  appointments 
last  month:  Walter  E.  Reitz,  Jr.,  vice 
president  and  executive  controller. 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
be  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Coordinating  Committee:  Winston 
M.  Tripp,  Albert  Steiger  Company, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Insurance  Committee;  Leonard  C. 
Hobert,  controller,  Gimbel  Brothers, 
Milwaukee,  to  be  chairman  of  the 
MOR  Participation  Committee;  Harry 
L.  Margules,  controller,  Gimbel 
Brothers,  Pittsburgh,  to  be  chairman 
of  the  Standardization  Committee: 
Saul  D.  Kass,  controller,  Harzfeld’s, 
Kansas  City,  and  Vincent  T.  Lorimer, 
vice  president,  Emery  Bird  Thayer 
C^ompany,  Kansas  City,  to  be  co-chair¬ 
men  of  the  National  Program  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  Hobbs  announced  the  re¬ 
appointment  of  George  W.  Hall,  vice 


president  and  controller,  Raphael 
Weill  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  as 
chairman  of  the  Local  Groups  Com¬ 
mittee. 

C.  M.  D.  Committees.  Raymond  H. 
Bulte,  credit  manager,  Stix,  Baer  & 
Fuller,  St.  Louis,  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division,  announced  the 
standing  committees  of  his  Division. 
The  chairmen  are  —  Authorization 
Identification  Committee:  Harold  B. 
Smith,  Shepard  Company,  Providence; 
Collection  Committee:  Lawrence  Win- 
throp,  Meier  &  Frank  Company,  Inc., 
Portland;  Credit  Bureau  Relations: 
Wayne  C.  Stokes,  Marshall  Field  & 
Company,  Chicago;  Credit  Education 
Committee:  Richard  A.  Herrick,  Sterl¬ 
ing  Lindner  Davis,  Cleveland;  Credit 
Productivity  and  Operations  Commit¬ 
tee:  Charles  F.  Naumann,  Lansburgh’s, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Electronics  Devel¬ 
opment  Committee:  R.  Leo  Frye,  John 
A.  Brown  Company,  Oklahoma  City; 
Instalment  Selling  Committee;  J.  Ross 
Springer,  Henry  Morgan  &  Company, 
Ltd.,  Montreal;  Management  Prac¬ 
tices  Committee:  S.  C.  Patterson, 
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Wiiikelmaii  Brothers,  Detroit;  Publi¬ 
cations  Committee:  William  Benson. 
Schuneman’s,  St.  Paul;  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Committee:  David  W.  Bolhnan, 
Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh; 
Smaller  Stores  Committee:  Bessie 
Tearno,  Wallace’s,  Schenectady. 

Staff  Changes.  Milton  Woll,  director 
of  the  Retail  Research  Institute,  re¬ 
signed  on  October  1st  to  join  the  man¬ 
agement  consulting  firm,  Booz,  .\llen 
&  Hamilton,  as  a  specialist  in  retailing 
problems. 

Miss  Catherine  Breen  has  been  ap- 
jxrinted  assistant  manager  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group,  replacing  Miss  Mar\ 
Bruns,  who  resigned  recently.  Miss 
Breen  was  personnel  and  training  di¬ 
rector  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue’s  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  store.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  faculty  at  Fordham  University, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

"Training  for  Profits"— that  is  the 
title  of  the  Personnel  Group’s  newest 
manual,  which  presents  actual  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  selling  and  non-sell¬ 
ing  employees,  beginners  and  ad¬ 
vanced.  It  includes  store  ex|jeriences 
with  the  latest  techniques,  such  as 
brainstorming,  and  the  opinions  ol 
leading  training  directors.  The  con¬ 
tents  are  based  on  a  panel  discussion 
held  early  this  year.  Price:  |3  for 
NRDGA  members:  $6  for  non-mem- 
l>ers. 

"Expenso  Saving  Idoas."  The  annual 
revision  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
manual,  “Expiense  Saving  Ideas,”  has 
come  out  for  1957  with  a  new  format 
Its  128  pages,  describing  over  300  ways 
of  cutting  down  waste,  are  arranged  in 
separate  sections  for  each  exjiense 
center,  to  facilitate  distribution  to  de¬ 
partment  heads.  Forty  pages  are  de¬ 
voted  to  illustrations  of  actual  forms, 
layouts,  designs  and  equipment.  Price: 
.S3.75  to  members:  $7.50  to  non-mem¬ 
bers. 

—Correction— 

Nye-Wait  is  the  manufacturer  of  the 
“Shaglon  Chenille”  all-nylon  carpel 
used  in  the  model  room  designed  by 
Lewis  Sappington  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  which  was  pictured  on  page 
17  of  the  September  issue  of  .Store. 
The  caption  erroneously  credited  the 
carjjeting  to  another  manufacturer. 
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descriptions  of  successful  sales  promo¬ 
tion  ideas. 

The  party,  the  gimmick,  the  sparkle 
are  part  and  parcel  of  effective  sales 
promotion  and  are  never  absent  from 
a  Sales  Promotion  Division  conven¬ 
tion  program.  A  miniature  Broadway 
musical  show,  one  hour  long,  is 
planned,  complete  with  song-and- 
dance  routines  and  a  fashion  parade. 

Merchandising  with  Meaning.  Of  all 

the  requirements  of  merchandising, 
none  is  so  basic  as  understanding  what 
people  want.  The  Customer:  1958 
Portrait,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  four 
topics  to  be  discussed  at  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  session  called  “Diag¬ 
nosis  and  Prescription,”  which  will  be 
held  January  7th  at  9:30  a.m.,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  David  Bluthen- 
thal,  vice  president.  The  Gus  Blass 
Co.,  Little  Rock,  and  chairman  of  the 
Merchandising  Division.  The  other 
three  subjects  scheduled  are:  Filling  in 
the  Sales  Gap,  The  Shopping  Center, 
and  Some  Cures  for  Profit  Anemia. 

Tastes  and  opinions  will  also  enter 
the  discussion  at  the  ready-to-wear 
session  called,  “Improve  the  Fashion 
Selling  Job,”  which  will  be  held  on 
January  fith  at  2:30  p.m.  Richard  J. 
Wood,  merchandise  manager  of  ready- 
to-wear,  VV.  T.  Grant  Co.,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group,  will 
be  the  session  chairman. 

At  the  piece  goods  meeting  at  9:.30 
a.m.  on  January  8th,  one  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  will  be  a  fashion  presentation 
arranged  by  pattern  companies.  The 
Time  for  Self-Kidding  Is  Over  is  one 
of  the  provocative  discussions  sched¬ 
uled;  another  is  Must  There  Be  Bolt 
Shortages?  The  meeting  wdll  wdnd  up 
with  a  panel  discussion  of  current 
problems.  Chairman  will  be  Sam 
Cardone,  buyer  of  piece  goods  and 
toys,  Forbes  &  Wallace,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  chairman  of  NRDGA’s 
Piece  Goods  Executive  Committee. 

The  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group 
has  arranged  the  following  subjects 
for  its  meeting  at  9:30  a.m.,  January 
9th:  “Prodigal  Son”  Merchandising, 
Volume  Possibilities  in  Certain  Men’s 
Clothing  Areas,  and  Christmas  in 
Spring  and  How  to  Increase  the  Men’s 
Wear  Share.  In  addition,  there  will  be 


a  fashion  presentation  by  the  Boys’ 
Apparel  Buyers  Association.  Sidney  S. 
Rosenzweig,  vice  president.  Mutual 
Buying  Syndicate  and  chairman  of  the 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group,  will 
preside. 

New  fabrics,  blends  and  synthetics 
constitute  the  biggest  clothing  market 
trend;  hence  the  general  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  session  on  January  7th,  at 
2:30  will  be  devoted  to  a  special  Du 
Pont  presentation  called  “The  Family 
Wash  n’  Wear  Story.” 

Smallwares  Can  Be  Big.  With  the 
street  floor  gaining  increasing  impor¬ 
tance  as  the  service  area  for  the  hasty 
shopper,  the  accessories  and  small¬ 
wares  session  at  2:30  p.m.,  January 
9th,  will  deal  with  four  areas  where 
improvements  can  be  made.  Subjects 
to  be  discussed:  The  Street  Floor’s  Op¬ 
portunity  in  Sportswear,  Taking  the 
“Drag”  Off  the  Notions  Department’s 
Progress,  Christmas  Department  Ex¬ 
pansion,  and  Street  Floor  Merchandis¬ 
ing  in  Branch  Stores.  In  the  chair¬ 
man’s  seat  will  be  Harry  L.  Weisman, 
merchandising  manager.  The  Hecht 
Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  chairman 
of  the  Accessories  and  Smallwares 
Group. 

The  Merchandising  Division’s  finale 
will  be  its  fourth  annual  “Put  and 
Take”  session,  scheduled  for  2:30  p.m., 
January  9th.  Titled  “The  Making  of 
a  Profit  in  a  Department  Store,”  it  will 
be  chaired  by  Gordon  L.  Mallonee, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  merchan¬ 
dising  and  sales.  Miller  8:  Rhoads, 
Richmond  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
Merchandising  Division. 

Personnel  and  Population.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Personnel  Group’s  first  ses¬ 
sion,  on  January  7th,  at  9:30  a.m.,  will 
be  “Personnel  Problems  Under  an  Im¬ 
balanced  Population”— to  be  treated 
under  these  four  sub-titles:  Current 
Population  Analysis  and  Forecasts, 
Implication  of  the  Problem  to  Retail¬ 
ing,  Utilizing  the  Older  Worker  and 
Assisting  Employees  in  Retirement 
Planning. 

The  persistent  problems  of  getting, 
selecting  and  training  people  to  work 
in  department  stores  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  at  three  other  sessions  of  the  Per¬ 


sonnel  Group.  On  January  7th,  at 
2:30  p.m.  the  “Practical  Tools  for  Em¬ 
ployee  Selection”  will  get  three-way 
treatment:  testing— a  discussion  of  cur¬ 
rent  simple  tests  that  are  easily  admin¬ 
istered  to  measure  clerical  ability,  dex¬ 
terity  and  general  intelligence;  inter¬ 
viewing  techniques— an  explanation  of 
what  should  go  into  the  initial  inter¬ 
view  and  the  follow-up  or  selection  in¬ 
terview;  and  application  blanks— an¬ 
alysis  of  what  should  go  into  an  apjili- 
cation  blank  and  the  selection  of  the 
best  questions  to  get  the  required  in¬ 
formation.  On  January  8th  at  9.30  p.m. 
a  meeting  on  training  will  cover  effec¬ 
tive  training  programs  to  meet  specific 
needs;  techniques  on  how  to  devise 
effective  training  programs,  and  train¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  expense  reduc¬ 
tion  in  areas  frequently  neglected. 

On  January  8th,  at  2:30  p.m.,  a  ses¬ 
sion  called  “Distribution’s  Needs— 
D.  E.’s  Challenge”  will  deal  with  The 
Importance  of  Distribution  in  Our 
Economy,  NRDGA’s  Stake  in  Retail¬ 
ing  Careers,  Merit  Rating  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Turnover,  and  The  Future  of 
D.  E. 

In  the  Public  Interest.  “Building 
Friends  and  Profits  Through  Better 
Public  Relations,”  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  general  convention  session  on  Jan¬ 
uary  7th  at  2:30  p.m.,  with  William 
F, Hyson,  Jr.,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond, 
and  chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Public 
Relations  Committee,  as  chairman. 

Management  and  Services.  The  Store 
Management  Group,  too,  has  a  discus¬ 
sion  planned  to  consider  public  rela¬ 
tions— sjjecifically,  customer  relations 
in  terms  of  customer  services  and  how 
many  of  them  are  necessary.  A  meet¬ 
ing  is  set  for  9:30  a.m.,  January  8th. 
to  examine  the  experiences  of  stores 
that  have  restricted  or  charged  for  cus¬ 
tomer  services  such  as  pick-ups,  gift 
boxes,  lay-aways  and  men’s  alterations. 

Along  with  the  Retail  Research  In¬ 
stitute,  the  Store  Management  Group 
will  sponsor  a  session  on  January'  fith 
at  2:30  p.m.  at  which  De  Ford  C.  Mills, 
partner,  Cresap,  McCormick  and 
Paget,  will  present  highlights  of  the 
Retail  Research  Institute  survey  on 
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An  Invaluable  Guide 
To  More  Profits  .  .  . 

"The  Successful 
Operation  of 
The  Hat  Bar  in 
Department  and 
Specialty  Stores” 

Contains  the  profit-making  experi¬ 
ence  of  hat  bars  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  manual  tells  you  the 
best  location  for  a  hat  bar;  how  it 
should  be  merchandised;  how  it 
should  be  advertised;  analyzes  cus¬ 
tomer  attraction  and  reaction;  and 
details  special  selling  methods  and 
promotions  to  maintain  low  selling 
costs. 

Order  your  copy  today 
NRDGA  Members  -  $1.00 
Non-members - $2.00 


Merchandising  Division 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 
100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies  of 

"The  Successful  Operation  of  the 
Hat  Bar."  Members  $1;  Non-Mem¬ 
bers  $2. 

Check  attached  —  Bill  me - 

Name  . 

Store  . 

Address . 

City,  State  . 

Add  3%  salet  tax  if  delivered  in  N.Y.C. 


Store  organization— reviewing  basic  or¬ 
ganizational  arrangements,  effective¬ 
ness  of  organization,  cost  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  organizational  practices.  The 
chairman  will  be  Isadore  Pizitz,  presi¬ 
dent,  Pizitz,  Birmingham  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Retail  Research  Institute. 

“Increasing  Production  Through 
Work  Center  Accounting”  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Store  Management  Group’s 
January  8th  meeting  at  2:30  p.m.  On 
January  9th  at  9:30  a.m.,  the  Group 
joins  the  Controllers’  Congress  for  a 
session  on  “Speeding  Merchandise 
from  Door  to  Floor”  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects  on  the  agenda:  Incoming 
Transportation  Costs— Today  and  To¬ 
morrow,  New  Procedures  Which  Have 
Paid  Off,  Cutting  Paper  Work  for 
Faster  .Merchandise  Flow,  and  the 
Challenge  of  .Automation  in  Material 
Handling. 

Controllers'  Congress.  In  the  area  of 
retail  control,  the  most  revolutionary 
change  has  been  Merchandise  Manage- 
metit  Accounting,  a  method  which  w'as 
first  introduced  to  retailers  at  last 
year’s  national  convention  and  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  great  deal  of  attention  ever 
since.  A  session  for  delving  further 
into  its  principles  and  techniques  will 
be  held  by  the  Controllers’  Congress 
on  January  8th  at  9:30  a.m.,  with 
Walden  P.  Hobbs,  vice  president  and 
assistant  treasurer.  Consolidated  Dry 
Goods  Co.  and  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  presiding. 

Mr.  Hobbs  will  also  chair  the  Con¬ 
gress’  meeting  on  January  8th,  at  2:30 
p.m.  on  Improving  Vendor  Adherence 
to  Shipping  Instructions.  At  that  time 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  Retail  Con¬ 
trollers’  Association  will  relate  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  year  long  study  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  conducted  by  his  .Association. 

Credit  Management.  The  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  has  arranged  the 
following  program  for  its  session  on 
January  7th  at  9:30  a.m.:  Ray  H. 
Bulte,  credit  sales  manager,  Stix,  Baer 
R:  Fuller,  St.  Louis  and  chairman  of 
the  Division,  speaking  on  The  New 
Look  in  Credit  Sales  Promotion;  Ru¬ 
dolph  M.  Severa,  executive  manager  of 
the  Credit  Bureau  of  Greater  New 
York,  speaking  on  Credit  Bureau  Serv¬ 
ices  Today  and  Tomorrow;  and  James 
P.  Kelly,  assistant  controller.  Lit  Broth¬ 
ers,  Philadelphia,  speaking  on  the 


Credit  Office  as  a  Workshop.  Charles 
F.  Naumann,  credit  sales  manager, 
Lansburgh’s,  and  chairman  of  thr 
C.M.D.’s  Credit  Productivity  and  Op. 
erations  Committee,  will  be  the  chair 
man. 

Smaller  Stores.  At  all  sessions,  thert 
will  be  helpful  information  for  mer 
chants  of  smaller  stores,  but  for  con 
sideration  of  some  of  their  special  situ 
ations  the  Smaller  Stores  Division  will, 
as  usual,  hold  regular  sessions. 

These  total  four  in  number,  includ 
ing  the  annual  dinner  meeting  which 
is  scheduled  for  January  7th  at  6:3(1 
p.m.  John  J.  McCarthy  of  General 
Electric  will  tell  How  Effective  Train 
ing  Can  Increase  Sales  and  Wendell 
B.  Barnes,  administrator.  Small  Rusi 
ness  Administration,  w'ill  deliver  a  tall 
on  The  Small  Business  .Administration 
and  the  Retailer,  both  to  be  introduced 
by  Clark  E.  Simon,  president,  Cole's 
Department  Store  and  chairman  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division. 

Display,  viewed  from  the  exterior 
and  the  interior,  will  receive  attention 
at  two  of  the  meetings.  On  Januan 
6th,  at  2:30  p.m.,  a  meeting  on  Inter 
ior  Display  will  include  a  speech  bv 
A1  Bliss,  president.  Bliss  Displays, 
Long  Island  City,  called.  Increase  Ira 
pulse  Sales  With  Better  Display,  and 
one  by  William  Wyckoff,  president 
Edinger-Wyckoff,  Inc.,  Stroudsburg, 
called.  What  Is  Proper  Layout  for 
Your  Store  for  More  Sales?  On  Janu 
ary  7th  at  2:30  p.m.,  two  aspects  o( 
w'indow  displays  will  be  treated- 
Should  Expense  Be  Spared  in  Creating 
a  Good  Window  Display?  and  Ho* 
Window  Layout,  Planning,  Lighting 
and  Use  of  Fixtures  Obtain  Desired 
Results. 

A  session  devoted  to  sales  promotion 
is  set  up  for  January  9th  at  9:. 30  a.m 
First  there  will  be  a  talk  by  Mrs.  Char 
lotte  Montgomery,  consultant,  lectur 
er  and  w'riter,  on  The  Consumer,  Ho* 
to  Reach  and  Sell  Her.  Then  there 
will  be  a  four-angled  panel  presenta 
tion  as  follow’s:  Use  of  TV,  by  Joe 
Feller,  president,  Joe  Feller  Ltd.,  Otta 
wa;  Use  of  Radio,  by  Dick  Edwards, 
chairman  of  the  board.  Bright  Stores. 
Inc.,  I.ansford,  Pa.;  Use  of  Direct  Mail, 
by  Gail  G.  Grant,  president,  Gail  C 
Grant  Co.,  Palnesville,  Ohio,  and  Use 
of  Telephorte  by  Arthur  Wrubel,  pres^ 
ident,  Wrubcl’s,  Middletowm,  Conn. 
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STORE 


Your  yard  goods  department  and  your  pattern  department 


CAN 


CASH  IN 


OPERATION  SNOWFLAKE 

(U.  S.  STEEL’S  CHRISTMAS  APPLIANCE  PROMOTION) 


This  year  U.  S.  Steel’s  tremendously  successful  ap¬ 
pliance  promotion,  Operation  Snowflake,  can  help  you  to 
sell  yard  goods  and  skirt  patterns  as  well  as  appliances. 

Felt  Snowflakes— suitable  for  decorating  holiday 
skirts,  dresses,  and  aprons— are  available  as  Operation 
Snowflake  premiums.  A  Vogue  skirt  pattern  is  available 
for  the  “Snowflake”  skirt  illustrated  on  this  page.  When 
you  tie-in  “Snowflake”  displays  in  both  the  yard  goods 
department  and  in  the  appliance  department,  you  have 
an  extra  opportunity  to  sell.  Send  the  coupon. 

U.  S.  Steel  Helps  You 

From  November  18  until  December  20,  U,  S.  Steel 
will  be  advertising  on  television,  on  radio,  and  in  news¬ 
papers.  Utilities,  banks,  trade  associations  and  other 
retailers  will  be  t3dng-in.  All  the  excitement  and  interest 
thus  created  can  help  you.  Just  tie-in.  Check  with  your 
appliance  department  for  details  on  Oiieration  Snow¬ 
flake.  Return  the  coupon  for  a  free  display  kit  contain¬ 
ing  colorful  stickers,  a  giant  poster,  Snowflake  stencils, 
repro  art  and  an  idea  book. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 

Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Watch  the  Unitad  States  Steal  Hour 
on  TV  every  other  Wednesday  (10  p.m.  Eastern  time). 


SEND  FOR  FREE 

PROMOTION  KIT 


Mr.  Robert  C.  Myers,  Director  S-107 

Market  Development  Division 
United  States  Steel 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsylvania 

Piease  send  me  a  free  Operation  Snowflake  Promotion  Kit  and 
give  me  compiete  information  on  how  to  use  the  felt  Snowflake 
premiums  to  tie-in  with  this  successful  promotion. 


City . State 
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OUR  NATIONALS  provide  complete  cash  and  classification  L.  n.  bcnnctt,  owner  of  Bennett's  in 

control  for  this  store.  Gallon,  Ohio. 


""Our  Q^SXlonal  System 

saves  us’3,900ayear... 

pays  for  itself  every  13  months !” 


“Our  business  has  grown  tremend¬ 
ously  in  the  last  year,”  writes  L.  N. 
Bennett,  owner  of  Bennett’s  in 
Gabon,  Ohio.  “Our  new  National 
System  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
handle  our  increased  work  load  effi¬ 
ciently— and  has  cut  our  operating 
costs  at  the  same  time! 

“With  our  previous  method,  our 
sales  records  were  frequently  several 
days  behind.  Now,  thanks  to  our 
National  System,  they  are  always 
up  to  date.  Our  National  System  has 


greatly  reduced  cash  shortages  for 
us,  too,  by  eliminating  mistakes  in 
addition  and  lost  or  forgotten  charge 
slips. 

“By  increasing  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  our  operation,  our  Na¬ 
tional  System  saves  us  more  than 
$3,900  a  year,  pays  for  itself  every 
13  months!” 


Owner  of  Bennett's  in  Galion,  Ohio 


THE  HMTIOHAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPAHY,  Dayton  %  Ohio 


989  OFFICES  IN  94  COUNTEIES 


Galion,-  Ohio 

Your  store,  too,  can  benefit  from  the  time- 
and  money-saving  features  of  a  National 
System.  Nationals  pay  for  themselves 
quickly  through  savings,  then  continue  to 
return  a  handsome  yearly  profit.  For  com¬ 
plete  information,  call  your  nearby  National 
representative  today.  He’s  listed 
in  the  yellow  pages  of  your 
phone  book. 

•TAAOE  MAAK  ACa.  U.A.  I>AT.  OFF. 


CASH  mtsms  •  mpmi$  a*aiiiia 
Accovanm  MlAcmiits 
mx  ntnt  (Mo  Caboom  Msoomo) 


